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See pp. 15-16 of the preface. 
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Obituaries of a primary school teacher and others 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. 

This place is not easily read in the manuscript and supplemented with points, but most 
convincing at this point is to assume an as yet unidentified Masjid Ibn Raqbän. The 
name would be referring to the person who erected it, and indeed we are fortunate to 
have outside the walls of Aleppo northeast to the Bänqüsä mosque just as described 
here another endowed structure of that name, erected just in the years when Ni‘mat 
Alläh al-Kurdi worked in his masjid: the Hammäm Raqbän, endowed by one Hasan 
b. Husayn Ibn Raqbän at the beginning of Jumädaä I 981 / 1573 for the benefit of a 
maktab and sabil that also bore his name (see for the inscription on the hammäm 
Gaube: Arabische Inschriften, pp. 21, 144; for the maktab and sabtïl see al-Ghazz: 
Nahr al-dhahab, vol. IL, p. 395 and Talas: al-Athär al-islämiyya, p. 260). 

We could not identify this man in other sources. 

See also the chronogram on his death on fol. 5v. On him, see al-‘UrdT: Ma'‘ädin al- 
dhahab, 54. 

We could not identify this man in other sources. 

Also mentioned on fol. 30r as: Zayn al-Din Shihäb. 

Ahmad al-Hamaw1 al-‘Alwänt (d. 1017 / 1608-09 in Aleppo); see p. 22 in the preface. 
See Ibn Ayyüb: Kitäb al-Rawd al-'‘atir, pp. 53-55. 


Reading uncertain. European pagination is written over the word. 
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This passage is written in the margins of the following narration. (2 
This commander of the citadel of Aleppo is not mentioned in other contemporary (\0) 
literary sources at our disposal. 
We could not identify this woman in other sources. (D 
HNIQGUS ON 
al-‘UrdT: Ma'ädin al-dhahab, p. 54 (he financed the erection of the shrine for Abü (\A) 
Bakr b. Abt 1-Wafaà’ which will later be headed by the possessor of this manuscript, 
Husayn al-Wafa”1). 
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«cab rl 3 CF 
We could not identify this man in other sources. CT) 
‘Umära al-Vamant (d. 569/1174). These lines are found in his Drwan in the oldest (YŸ) 
surviving manuscript, Copenhagen, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Cod. Arab. 266, fol. 
126r. 
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Who is the best poet? 
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Chronogram on the construction of a bath in Constantinople 
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Chronogram on the death of Jan Birdi al-Ghazaälr 
AYV Lu TO LAN JS ot 


Abü ‘Amr al-Shaybänï (110/728-206/821), grammarian and hadïth-transmitter. CV) 
Abbasid caliph (r. 198/813-218/833). CN) 
Imru’ al-Qays al-Kindï, pre-Islamic poet and king. D 


Zuhayr b. Abt Sulma, pre-Islamic poet and father of Ka‘b b. Zuhayr, the latter (+) 
contemporary of the first century AH/7* century CE and famous for his poem Bänat 
Su‘äd in praise of the Prophet. 


Ziyäd b. Mu‘äwiya, known as al-Näbigha al-Dhubyant, pre-Islamic poet. ŒV 
Maymün b. Qays b. Jandal, known as al-A'‘shä (d. after 625), pre-Islamic poet. ŒY) 
Chronogram that adds up to 871. Y £V = cal .Vt4= il, \0= a ŒY 


Jan Birdi al-Ghazälr, a Mamluk who defected to the Ottomans upon Sultan Selim’s (A2 
conquest of Egypt and was appointed governor of Damascus, then after Selim’s death 
instigated a doomed rebellion against the Ottomans. 
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Chronogram on a massacre in Tabriz 
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Muräd I (r. 981-1003/1574-1595). (Fo) 
dits lu) Lg OT 
See p. 16, fn. 15, and p. 23, fn. 28. CV) 
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Countries conquered from the Safavids by Sultan Murad 
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Qarabägh seems to be a later addition to a list of originally 23 territories. CŒN 
Salmäs is the name of a town in Azerbaijan. ŒD 
The mystic and traditionalist al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728). CE) 


Although Kamal al-Din calls his source Adäb al-dunyä wa-l-din, the work is actually (£Y) 
Adab al-dunyä wa-l-din by al-Mäwardi (d. 450/1058); see al-Mäward1: Adab al- 
dunyä wa-l-din, p. 103. 
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Refined Ottoman expressions, euphemisms for drugs etc. 
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Pellat: “Kuss b. Sa‘ida al-Iyadr.” CET) 
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On preventing insect infestations 
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Siyawush Pasha (d. 1010 / 1602) was Grand Vizier from 990 / 1582 to 992 / 1584 and 
again from 994 / 1586 to 997 / 1589. 
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Story of a hashish addict 
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C£ the form (s sl ji later in the same story. It is clear already from Kamäl al-Din’s own(£ 0) 
use of the term in several locations (see the stories on 22v and the judge on hashish on 

58r) that it must have something to do with drug abuse. And a connection is apparent 
With &; which Safr al-Din al-Hillr used to mean “hashish.” In his commentary on al- 
Hillrs verse, C. E. Bosworth (The Mediaeval Islamic Underworld, vol. I, p. 309, v. 

11) noted the following: “Zrh ‘hashish’ is a common term in the literature of hashish 
consumption from Ayyübid and Mamlük times onwards, with zayyäh occurring for 
“hashish addict” (...)” 
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Flavius Heraclius, Emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire (r. 610-641 CE). CEV) 
Ibn Nubäta: Diwan, p. 225. CEN 
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Corrected in the ms. from: | ,äle. Co) 
Corrected in the ms. from: | 5le. CoY) 
We could not identify this man in other sources. Co) 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. He is mentioned again on fol. 16r. (CH) 
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On musical performance of the Qur ‘än in the early centuries 
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Sa‘ïd b. al-Musayyab (d. 94/712-13), Medinan hadith-transmitter. (oo) 
Several anonymous versions found on the internet have: 4 . (Co 
The passage is found in al-Turtüshï: a/-Hawädith wa-l-bida', pp. 186-189. In the (CoV) 
following, differences with the edition are only mentioned when none of the variant 
readings support Kamäl’s version. In fact, Kamal al-Din’s text follows in many — 
though not all — instances the readings of manuscript dal in the edition, which refers to 
MS Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 5010 which, however, was copied only in 1013 AH. 
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as 


Le guet Noces 6 45 lie é Lo) ol (5 UNI Lis Hi 
S 2 ES ES (has lg ae d 3 8 


This governor is not known to al-Tabbäkh: Z'/äm al-nubalä’, vol. I, pp. 198-9. CAT) 


SL cal Les pli YA 


PE 

ie je pas oi re ouf ses 4 5 LI Si] 
sl bruts 4 s Lle oo 
[512] 


À majlis of the Baylunis, the Daftardär $ son, and a one-handed young 
scribe 


a dell 
iron AS 45 45, ,85 plaSfs 4535 sut eo me mel 
Ghez ça YA EDS, net ass al 5 a es S5ball 
Cnil Cu Al 3 ee Al cueadl se auf, Le DRE AV du og ie HN 
2 33 ge) D are nil nil 4 pe JAN Jill dell Ja 
D 5 goes PS 15 VV le BAT GAS Coms col be del coll 
Ge su LUN an te és 75 099 «hill sl | els 
Ladalio] y JLULIIS LL aol el at le sell se &LS Me del 
aa US palais dyrâail Leu à pou can Le le Le 
grades DA et all os Jélell la Le cu 5 CN NT Le 5 
PA ile M Gus om Dis 35h ul Al 5 2e sûi el 
a LgJl [13] II Be; SSL ilonll se ai 58 Le le y sels 
Se be Lotus pi ele, I Got © ls à Las 8 le 00 
DISNT CE 59e que DL je Qi Le Gé sNT EU cgsls 


D. 1022/1613-14, see the references on p. 21 of the preface. AD 

ELSTE en] = (AO) 
We could not identify this man in other sources. CAD 
D. 1006/1598, see the references on p. 21 of the preface. CA) 


We could not identify this man in other sources. CAN 


YA bio 1 Hi 


ane 3 ele &N LU NU CS RSI 0 LGLS dl 3 ds AMI 0 LIU 
> 97 99 Joël potes &f N 5 aout 0 ef sou se 4 ei LS 
aol: 4 JU DR 5 cs aout je dot il cites M0, el 
OUT Loue db) DENIS DD jee das Cote 
AV du psg 5e 8 Niger ei 7e te US 0 
À divorce case in court the writer attended 
sb 
LE, 15e est de Le) af 5 leds ds 4255 Glbs le Hi 
m5 à el, Je) li sb Jos LG lis ES 4 LS ds 
GA BA ge Le 25 0 Le Le oil» 280 7 Sn be Lelless 
DURS (6305 D Cas 5 50 de A Of Lg EUi 2 5G 
AV &u 5 2 (65e (Ko! 
[213] 
Sultanic order on taxes 
UE ie 
paie NON Na (65 5e dl D Je >> 5 51 sl 
5 sd les Le Jovi «lg ls CS 5 
Lise Je eLS > dioles dleul os AAT Lu 48 ju sl | 
25 PONT EN es plhoilez ui plots use a Le 
Ca 5 alats dame Elie Le ses 013 2e roles D gles psgés D dsl 
ajlele 4e sel à I Ge colix 4 guee 15 N 65 golul dus jus 


278 AS Go) à 0 ele GE D Jil Dés 1,8 ao plats ps (frscs 


Kamaäl al-Din seems to be referring to the fact that this scribe has only one hand, the CA) 
right one. 
We could not identify this man in other sources. (4+) 


Lt ut JS pti Y: 


Out EN sl es yes [ei] [el astlale Su pores alto sl Al 
Do alt 0545 ag ail Ve + ie DAS 4e ai jLsol Gols Dusls Del 
A3 ail dre sde DJules ,a5 4m5il Ve 54e DU 5 a 3 ail ee 54e 
Ds al D pos ail £t sue Do J'éle DV fé exe aile 3 ls 
54e (oo 9) sys pl, OU} ,8 Eb 0 48 5 apil YO 54e a ûl pol 
last Das Jnens por <guo ail Ve de Ds Loges ail YO 
a par do ges 3p Jul OÙ Vs all de ail 5e 
A5 ône 0,551 OU see Dsl ile Cs14] db 5 Cole 53e 
de Jess por ail Su dé hole El 55 055 5%b Liez 09 
pps en, pl y on GS use Due SN Dsl Ater Ac 
4) 31 Jul at 35 Disle ail OV 51 Less Juazs odière 0 gare 
dress à lis SLT US Che 53e Nes oo 5 st de 5 Cou) 
CSL eds 4x5 Cle oo; OA 7 sl pie ge RS © sèx 0 saut Jle 
des akl élit au, Ji és le de 5 63551 42 448 pied sl ns 
(D due (Je olS 35 de 5 pal 3L 4 
Poem of the author 

DrAil que als ai 

aus HN a ei (ss def el ge ALL 

bus 210 OUEN TS 

le Shan ose JYs 85, ei dL5 

oi plu ose Ni Us 5 DURS 0, si 

BOL NI Cu Je (3 dep GU Jedi ge riothall es 3e Ji 
dalles Je 

AV Lu pogd ce 8 Nada Jul sl 5 ol 


F\ Pbdlo ai Hi Ge 


[514] 

Note on the pronunciation of qirsh / ghurush 
right margin: 

OLA Aleleall D1 35 Di dau 5 US at CEe à Ja Ha 

sl 
À learned artisan 
AV Eu 5 NI ol JE I lé 5 0e on does (à 5 
aÿ OU jets ee VAL Lil à DSS 43 Ce due DIS 
abs &5 all 05,8 & Ji Le üle Yu Lies &ls> &ils 
ALL 8 3 Vs laut uso se de des eee Lool5 DL S 
nee) Jaoi Vs Lei 555 du ds ls (5 Ja pes Lil iles 
Lol G à dé DU 5 ape Mc hall pe poall pañus LS 5 Le5 Léa 0 
7 8 ES à gs prall le es es pe dé CE NI D D 8, 68 s 
oLS » elblez Les pouls 7 ls us lea not els ils; 
Ag ass Ru lils eau Lgrgs and 8 jo 5 AU 465 ès 
DH pre as DÙSS Sens Lol Î 25 ALU EN Let Ge sc 
Doll lu ces Gi ee CU, ENUENIs Ddlo Les 
Je 3 — LES 5 — als Cle à [515] dore Li sue; 
Jib ds ae sal ele obus de ae 3,5 15 ue di pli 
Je JS be Je pres Vs Gas D Beusel s le ei fes sl 58 Le 
JM NI ent aude dd Lélite s 3ebe Cds GALL Cu Job DIS 5 ce 25 


We could not identify this man in other sources. (41) 
This was one of the four categories of northern Syrian silk, indicating variations in(4AŸ) 
thread width. The other three types were (ç 31 OU « Li ; see Masters: The Origins, 
p. 196. 


SL cal Les pli FT 


rs 7 Si JS Yoan ee cbll ao YO: M 
SD dl ob aout Bois IN Clés 5, Le ae (lle 4 sil 
er Us alé Cols Lis Of Line 4 95 5 Le as cpl 9 ue dal LT s 
Le Go AJ 2 .eeNt QU 5 ook ce clés LS 5 LS Li us Île 
JS 2e Un : JU 45 A II NV] ae UGS as D sl Y ç60N 5 LG LUI 
Le ge y plus ale (he AU qu) df if SAS LS) LL a Ce 
sl EL Li que Lait JG SeLadll se ous LUS SJ 
Dll NL 5 de pe QUI Bai ee Rs a ls Je cable Ni 
a ) al 33 Léger AU Lales AI 4 plie nu se 5 58 Le ns (I cal 
LOUE H 3 Ju dames Dell garni ui 3 eut s Les, all 

[515] 


À preacher in Bänqüsä and his sermon on master painters at the Ot- 
toman court 


AW doll 
L,5 &ololl Axel 5 ui Les (oh 5 sos il RER R PS) 
US 3 AAV &u 3 2 V1 Gdex alu ira BI des 905 sell dans rl 
eee Jones ibm os odes 151 4 Cast &N Le SEL plans 
le a LS SI LUY J3us dou dde ulmoll dl Lote di Le ji 


Sayr: leather strap, belt. CAT) 
We could not identify this man in other sources. (48) 
We could not identify this man in other sources. (40) 


Al-‘Urdi: Ma'ädin al-dhahab, p. 347, where “al-shaykh Muhammad al-Mawz7”° is (4 
referenced in a debate about the permissibility of alchemy, although this episode is 
dated very imprecisely as having occurred between him and the father of Khalil b. 
Muhammad b. Khaïil (d. 1038/1628-9). He may also be the copyist of MS Berlin, 
Staatsbibliothek, Petermann II 45, completed in Rabr' II 974 / 1566. The scribe calls 
himself “Muhammad al-Mawz al-saghir”, which could mean that there were several 


generations with the same name. 


vr pbdl o 1 Hi 3 de 


ob, èr 4be,5,2s 308.5, L mladl &ls Ji 
La) ds sl 3 xl SAAIRENE SE") pe) care Lane OL 
Juil 3 # Jliall Jobs Lien PLANTE Le mali Sie 2 19 ai 
4) Gus ef Las 03 19 Le Como ces 28 Ji Lei THAST NI slleal| üf 
OUI! OÙ Las <pe Jall os ler LR ide 3 La LS 
> fe Ët GE <pe ps Jr ete OÙ lets 5 ce Lila # Ole 
pad slt ce 28 sleuf als les able 3,35 #0 ae 5 dolss 02e (5 
or pl 8 D 38 Of p 9 2 JS 3% ed CA AR Lagss  POLSLS 28 SL 
#5 Lou sde DUAL 3 Le ee Les des JS ét of EU [216] # 
DJ IIS él Loges Ja ei 28 0 ail Lou Yi ef le 6 <> les 
Qeri OUS # 455 ele del (JS lus 8 ab, Jeu Le le ls alles 
bois #8 au, (Bol Job Jens Vs 28 aus ue Hey dou Ju 
PU Sel dsl cos che 28 El plaf 3 Les I D! comall Ji à 35, 
# AR Y ES 92 3 2 JU US D 5 45 5 8 Jliall L2 Jess cils 
bois OL Moi se Lu als je es di de 2 Lou Vs 
mé Ÿ ll also DL #8 301 Le 3 Logo lon bas #6 3 ail 4 ul 
des à VO als Les M las Le pro OÙS Loge (GI ol à y Lol 
IS > 3 38 8 el Jo omall Lei à ie 3505 ale Jliblls oxall 
æ AU), LebLl Lebol Logis Lab Lol A5 2e 3 A Le JE oteui 
# JBs JS 0 JSepl ce ati æ le 5 sole OÙS &Y ae NT a 


EN oi all dis (AV) 
LS Oldies (AA) 
Ciotmallo is (44) 
See p. 21. Ce) 


LI ut JS pti F£ 


als ES de be 528 LG SU cuileadl à ste VI 515 Le [US] 5, 515 
Vo plis 2 ple JS ès SU 55 PAG 5 of Jia Li 3i 
[216] 
Joe 3 
gr iesogle bus ji Gb pbs ep 
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Ur OL aall 5 (une Sell Sol LI EU àS L'svate Ciloll (s5loll 
5 5 
AOCSATES 
RUE 
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sg Les ya paré IST 3 dal sf (Gal cul dame Lybie 9) 
Drought and rain in 997/1588 and 998/1589 
Bons s Crus y pou due 3 OL 
Leu Ÿ dax Mel NI lg Of does IV Ales 5 ball 515 DS 
ges JS Je ON Gus el ass Bu je du ju pell ous à 44V 
je les 
ils eoli JL La PT OS Hélas 3 cm s Doi nu ls Le 5 
be) ie jee Yl ele og 025 peer NI lool )f Ge Gudl Le pe 


da LS el 535 EU (GI all je dus QI jleäll do ji 


Fo ll o 4 sl Ci le 


[517] 


Author $ zajal in praise of a Christian merchant, Ni'ma 


AV Eu 5 OV muni ju à gp da) anal (GJUI Looull 


Loll 5485 JUN CS 
Ce PURE 
Jde tes 
Je 5 Les Lit, 


Lis ss 
Ne 
A (ge ex 
gl 5 AI, 3, x 
ge sole 5 Le 


PR SU SN MS 
GI3+ 39 dll ls o—2> LL Less L 


Goes pis JAN ee 


= Yi 5, 


Lez al is Lo lu dati; 
Len Ji pdiess pers ad, 
S gel 5 Les ) el Pda ft es Lex Lo 
sl rent hit 224p, 
sn Slt ét 
left margin: 
al 5e ls ON del, LS, Ca is 
les Ji pdiess perYlgsis ad, 
See on him and his family the preface, p. 24-25. QG: 
—ra’at, corrected from çs >. RAD 


Lt ul JS pti 
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dy 5 les ils 
a) ge al 5 L 5 
he AL; isa, 
ui il tent 
Jr sas 
Pl 2 ou pus 


al le UN ©, 
Dai ns 5 
D ee ET OY 


Lai abiel, es 
Lo Labs <a IN cas 
LA DS Leln 5 


Original line crossed out: es € y Les 


ghiNlJ;isiesil, 
gds Gi pe GUN; 
UD A > Lex L 
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DE EE 
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ee LL, fes 
Ji pi, le Les LS 
is LT, 


hat SO et 
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ENSENUNT eus 


Ÿ? 


[217] 


[18] 


(AR) 


ŸYV 


(ARE 


pb ge pl 
NÉ DS D cn 
és OA los 2 els 
ONE PERRIER 


bio ai Hi Ge 


NL sas La, 
ph JS 8 CI; 
dote br 
QE qe 
pole 3 JL ça Lil, 
rss La, 


_ « 


als 5 al Jess 
(...) Là) y») 
Verses on partition of inheritance (?) 
ixL5 ëL; lee plis ge A ezle NL ci IL 3 Us 
1 4AV un Ÿ Lo en a 
xx de Ge sul JL 
Aro OÙ dell Cle dus (oies 
Aaaë| 4m, ou me OY 
Prelude to a zajal the author composed on the capture of the Chris- 
tian merchants brother, Nürt 


left margin: 
ake 5 cles 


(ARR) 


Kamäl al-Din, who is named in the first line of this quintet, appears to be asking (\ * #) 
Ni‘ma for money. 

Leds : lol; (\+0) 
Nürt walad Safar (d. Ramadän 1013 / January-February 1605), see the following folio (1 +1) 
and the preface, p. 24-25. 


Lt ut JS pti A 


blelcslomesisl ns dll cl) 5 LL 
ga olesble als D LS ls 
AV Le psg pe do eu mt us 
[218] 
The wedding of the Christian merchants brother, Nürt 


a doll 

ue 78 ESS (opmemall jé ax A Ms 75 5 lehes coul eds 
oeibmell es Le (5 paxls AJ BUT J pos un ES Alu , LUS sub 45 
CGI 7e UN ronds po 8 I, Las LB ai] 15; spa &olS VI as 
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right margin: 
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OX 


Âro>)l Pa 8 çys dboo) all sL28l de 0,15 D 27 Hs 


YA ball o at sf 3 Le 


Do Lab le co rall culs. 44V au set ses EN (ester uolu 
Gba 3 D saloll [319] ere Joël Ale Le ce als es Vs A 
Ge Loue 5 Joue og ce JS3 ENS JU ls 5 Al sels 
BI Jo Late OS jlige cul,s cod Ce Abel EU #15 
Ge of ds Glele pre de Wet 450 :J3ù deu Le it 
OIDUNIs 3e jlls Jleall pers 155 jé CSI UN alé Li ses all ples 
ps Lu 25 3 pda ls (6 vend al LS is cl cs Col 
IN EU db al Gle ass LC us pal le y 4e Jaës Use 


Author $ verses concerning collection of a claim against the Christian 
merchant Safar 


Gotez Jisf 5 les s ace, LI Le 5 4 NI ia a) Lol 5 


ab ONE 
bu à di, 5 5> 5 
bi LS sy; 
Hb el ball Je 
be ET bises 2 Sols 
cale Li Less lei 
HN ENS 
hall ml des 


gel ee AIS 5 
JS 53 wolall se 4,4 
5 >) LA] Lois Lones 
osls ll br 
he dll 5 es 


We could not identify the holder of this office in the sources. See on the office of (\ *V) 
muhtär bäsht in the Ottoman period Ibn Kannan: Hadä'iq al-yäsimin, pp. 181-2; al- 
Khatib: Mu'jam al-mustalahät, pp. 411-2. The latter describes a narrowing of this 
officer’s role from that of the head of a household’s administration to the head of a 
musical troupe in the employ of the sultan, governors and high dignitaries. This would 


fit very well the enumeration of instruments by this muhtär bäsht to Kamaäl al-Din. 


Lt ul JS pti £e 


[319] 


Death of an Ottoman vizier 


af dl 


AAV Lu Ÿ ex \Ÿ onadell à 93 

Sail Lol pL5 us 5 26 M0 CSL IRL CI LUN Of es pli 
Lbel155s Le Läb ob of etui el, 5 fe 55 de os bas 
margin above this note: 


CNT 
À rich Aleppine merchant and a Sufi 
ne 
Je de jus LAS DIS (EU PTS EN at Lt at ul OI JS 
eh Le ot os ll Gb et onll eye ax sell (éd 
Je pe some all cale os Ch 4 dé des be 01; 
ONU del ass LU 4 JB, le 325 al pt ax AU sl Lomell 
CS Y Han : JUS aclug 48 5 3 sl (lol se LAS Le pe Ur : Jui 
oi a hs Gi Lol AL à 55 à ei (SAT LS 4j can 1e) Ulis 


Doÿanc1 Mehmed Pasha; see Kafadar: Les troubles monetaires, p. 386. (AR 
On the fire, a reaction to the revolt of April 1589 by the supporters of its victim, (1 +4) 
Doÿanc1 Mehmed Pasha, see Bôrekçi: Factions and Favorites, pp. 194-5. 

Ibrähim b. Khidr al-Qaramänt (d. 964/1557), see Ibn al-Hanbal: Durr al-habab, vol. (\\:+) 
I, pp. 88-90; al-Tabbäkh: 7‘/äm al-nubala’, vol. VL pp. 26-8; Wilkins: “Ibrahim ibn 

Khidr al-Qaramani”; Fitzgerald: Oftoman Methods of Conquest, pp. 207-10. 

According to Wilkins: “Ibrahim ibn Khidr al-Qaramani,” p. 146, Mar't b. Ahmad al- (\\ 1) 
‘Ulabr was al-QaramaäanT’s son-in-law and would take over the administration of his 

pious foundation, the Qaramäniyya-mosque. 


We did not find any reference to this man in the sources. (ARAD 


£\ pli o 1 Hs 
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[320] 
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(2201) C2 AU VI 4 V solgis ie [HS] 5e 2e 


NV 5 No où 5 Ve 5 0 


See fol. 23r. [AAA 
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[220] 
Announcement on coinage and exchange rates 

AAV us Ÿ do> VA eu VI 3e 3 

DU 5 1 ,e OUALUII ab Le ie 235 Le dus Aloleall Le (63 55 
oXs Q JS: LAS Gb S QU CS HMslæoll gun OÙ ds 9 J 
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EL Obs os <jlie> cie s OMR CE 5 Aus 9 [im] &L 
Lez 5 OÙ 5 iles (te Kyo uni 57 Ars LaLEIs Axes saut 3 
lle Le Le OÙ 3 as Lil Cle ali; OGlte sus Lu JS 
D 5875 nb pe 255 We Halal 3 La Le WE os If Lys ed 35 32 
GS 3m JU 5 deg Call, is a VIS des 5 Sol 8) po Lécus Li] 
right margin: 
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m2 ot all AS CNE) 
A Ja sat HS res (10) 
gli 0e CSN nas O\D 
gloire CSN nas [(ARL2) 
gloire CSN nas (ARS 
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Formular and ceremonial of the pledge of allegiance for an Abbasid 
caliph 


[521] 

M 9f sale 9j ae alu 8, po 
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Cal 5 pl Je ailes du EN où (J Lu (A ste “ 
Lou y a QUS (Le al LE ol se all pol CN 55 Be SUD : ed 
ads CS 3 Ce AU es panel s SUD Le cal I eLèloul due dl su, 
Os Pod si] Ldas selroll Aus 3 acle Le be 05 ue le Les 5 
dl ce ae Lis Les Let 5 

Magriïzt s poetic excuse for the shortcomings of an author 

D Gill JU LS dès LA de jus de de jte cel us 

ONIOENTS LL s5 2 els Bel soil comoll ab is 


«ol, tot ll seul 3 1S CN) 
This Sayyid Husayn seems to have served as Kamäl al-Din’s informant on Egyptian (QAR) 
affairs twice in the notebook. In a marginal note on fol. 20v, Kamaäl relays information 
from Husayn about Egyptian monetary affairs. On fol. 28v, he notes that Husayn had 
returned from Egypt and relates a story he brought from there. Both notes indicate 
that the two men spoke sometime in Rajab 997. Furthermore, a death recorded for 22 
Ramadän 997 on fol. 31v may be connected to him. The note reads “and his son SayyidT 
EHusayn,” which would make his full name Husayn b. Yahyä al-‘Ulabt. His death would 
have thus occurred only two months after chatting with the author in Rajab. 

AL ol all, dl 3 US GTV 

Ibn al-Jawzr: al-Muntazam, vol. XVIL p. 162, the report is a citation taken from Abü OYY) 
1-Wafa’ b. ‘Aqil. 
al-MaqriZ: al-Mawa ‘iz wa-l-i'tibar, vol. I, p. 5. OX) 
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The patron saints of several professions 
[221] 
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details à OT) 
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al-MaqriZ: al-Mawa ‘iz wa-l-i'tibar, vol. I, p. 6. OT 
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Several poems of the author 
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“wa-ubtila damän al-hashïsh” is preceding the previous sentence in al-Magrizi: al- (\Ÿ' +) 
Mawa'iz wa-l-i'tibar, vol. L p. 284. 

de > du Gi à (PV) 

jle in Gus 3 CPV) 

Abü 1-Husayn Yahyä b. ‘Abd al-‘Azïm al-Jazzär (d. 679/1280). OT) 

4983 deu Gess 3 (VE) 

al-MaqriZ: al-Mawa ‘iz wa-l-i'tibar, vol. I, p. 285. (Yo) 
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Poem of the author for the head of the Damascene Janissaries 
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A word-game for refined persons 
[522] 
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Story of the executed vizier Doganci Mehmed Pasha and chronogram 
for his death 


Es sal jlu le dus alt plof 31 ,e DUAL als AU Lab 


Besides his name, Hasan, mentioned in the poem, we could not identify this man in (\Ÿ1) 
the sources. 
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On drug addicts 
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On Piri Husayn, the chief stewart of Doÿanc1 Mehmed Pasha, see Bürekçi: Factions (\ŸV) 
and favorites, p. 192. 
This story may be referring to fol. 13v (where the jäwïsh is mentioned) or fol. 20v.  C(\FA) 
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À learned and virtuous emir, connoisseur of wax models 
bell ne (8 5 0 Et del 
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The poem is ascribed to Abü Bakr al-Sülr in al-Mäwardi: Adab al-dunya wa-l-dm, p. (F9) 
335. Kamäl al-Din read this work according to fol. 6r. 

This line is written, bold and clumsily, on the bottom of the page without any apparent (\£ +) 
connection to the rest of the text. 

We could not identify this man in other sources. (QFAD 
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eo 3 CON 6 ENT 5 [24] 15] Eos ail s GB 5 aS ls 
des 6 ss untdl 5 45, le aus à dl 3 ailes mail 1e 4R à DK] 
bi el Les 5e my s OÙ 5 uetll ils ls se Vs 
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Se AB ol poil Les ,s TS (EN) 
Kamäl al-Dîn alludes to this master weaver, his own teacher, on fol. 55v and 61r. Yet (\£Ÿ) 
he seems to be the only surviving literary witness to this man. 
We could not identify the holder of this post in other sources. This term, along with thé \ £ #) 
variant L=lS, were colloquial forms of 11%S . 
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Riding horses and mules in Aleppo; end of a tradition of training rid- 
ing animals in public shows; a shadow theatre performance for the 
sultan saves them 
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The severity of this price increase may be gauged from the report of the German (\£ D 
traveller Hans Ulrich Krafft (1550-1621) who, in 1574, remarks that good horses 

were very cheap (“wohlfeil”) in Aleppo and would not sell for more than 50 or 60 
ducats, equivalent to the price of a simple beast of burden in Kamäl al-Din’s days; see 

Krafft: Reisen und Gefangenschaft, p. 130. 

An original 55Le has been corrected to él. CV) 
Paul Kahle proposed that kadas signifies the set or the text of the shadow play; see (\ £A) 
Kahle: Zur Geschichte, pp. 9-10. Ahmed Shafik has defined it as all of the accessories 


needed to mount a shadow play, see his “Drwän kadas,” p. 317. 
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Jews and Christians riding in Biläd al-Rüm 
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On these defters see Darling: Revenue-raising and legitimacy, pp. 33, 82-100. (\£4) 
According to Darling, p. 100, ‘awarid registers were beginning to be compiled in the 
1620s, which would make this reference one of the earliest and might point to earlier 


developments on a provincial level. 


Corrected from: | uJl. C\o+) 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. (oi) 
Ibn al-‘Adim: Zubdat al-halab, p. 53. Kamal al-Din’s text is paraphrasing rather than (\0Y) 


copying. 
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Urinating habits of different animals while eating 
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‘Abd al-Hamïd b. Yahyä b. Sa‘d mawlä Banï ‘Amir b. Lu’ay b. Ghälib (d. 132 / 750) (\0Ÿ) 
was an acclaimed scribe and stylist, and the secretary of the last Umayyad caliph, al- 
Marwäan, see Ibn Khallikän: Wafayat al-a '‘yän, vol. IL, pp. 228-32. 
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Ways of punishment in India and Hormuz 
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Extremely old age 
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hell pal y cas 5 HS (VOA) 
We could not identify this man in other sources. (04) 


dghsb= (11) 
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Against toothache 
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Sultan al-Ghawrt$ seal 
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HR Er Er) J1 35 (\1V) 
See fn. 120. O1) 
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AI-Malik al-Ashraf Qänsawah or Qänisawh al-Ghawrt (r. 906/1501 — 922/1516), (171) 
penultimate sultan of the Mamluks. 

To our knowledge, only one other source relates rumors both of al-GhawrT’s survival (176) 
of the battle of Marj Däbiq and his living in disguise either in the Maghreb or in 

Egypt, and the find of his seal on a deceased person in Egypt; see al-‘AsimT: Samt 
al-nujäm, vol. IV, p. 64. We owe this reference to Christian Mauder (Bergen). 
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Sumptuary laws for Jews and Christians, prompted by a murder 
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Talisman against the plague given by the Prophet 
ins 0 ll 
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This whole note appears to be written in a different, somewhat shaky hand. (\70) 
Ibn Kathir: al-Bidäya wa-l-nihäya, vol. XTIL, pp. 81-2. (RAD 
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Appointment document of the head of the fattäl-guild 
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Poem: blamed by neighbors for selling a house cheap, turned against 
those neighbors whose good or bad behavior determines prices 
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See fol. 3r: al-Zayn al-Ahdab. (\71V) 
We could not identify this man in other sources. He does not appear in the list of (\ TA) 


judges published by Mingana: “List of the Turkish Governors and High Judges”. 
Ab opel seit 3 1S (114) 
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‘Umar Beg or Omer Beÿ (d. 1010/1601-2) was the son of the famous Ottoman (\V:) 
poet Mehmed Hayâli (d. 9064/1557) and a poet himself. He served several terms 

as daftardär of Aleppo between 988/1580 and 1008/1600. On them see Fleischer: 
Bureaucrat and Intellectual, p. 30; Süreyya: Sicill-i osmant, vol. IV, p. 1313. 

We could not identify this man in other sources. (AA AD 
Modern Harput, a town in Eastern Anatolia with a large Christian, mostly Armenian (\VY) 
population. It was the seat of an Artuqid principality during the time of the Crusades 
(usually rendered Khartpert in modern texts) and in Ottoman times a garrison 
belonging to Diyär Bakr. See Yäqüt al-HamawT: Mu ‘jam al-Buldän, vol. IX, p. 355; on 

the Ottoman period Peirce: “Talking Back to Tyranny,” pp. 15-32. 
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Never trust a woman 
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Sultan Sulaymän sends for wine to cure a boy, thinking that his own 
domain is free from it 
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SU; 5 9 el les 
Final alif later corrected. (ALAD) 
From gh-w-y: to tempt, seduce. (122) 


Grand Vizier and son-in-law of Sultan Sulaymän. He died in 1561. (Vo) 
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Plague Obituaries 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. CYAY) 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. 
We could not identify this man in other sources. 
We could not identify this man in other sources. 
We could not identify this man in other sources. 
We could not identify this man in other sources. 
We could not identify this man in other sources. 


We could not identify this man in other sources. 


See pp. 29-30, 52 of the preface and fol. 55v. 


We could not identify this man in other sources. 


See p. 96. 
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Advice on counting money 
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On the origin of practice and name of alchemy 


We could not identify this man in other sources. (AT) 


We could not identify this man in other sources. (46) 
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Drug recipes 
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Cf. on the etymology of al-kimiyä’ Strohmaier: “Elixier, Alchimie,” pp. 63-73. (\40) 


mim = dirham (av) 
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À new technique to stamp velvet or damask silk (kamkhà) 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. CA) 


C£ fol. 6v: JS LL. (149) 
In the manuscript, Kamäl al-Din writes the sign commonly used for one half in (Y*:) 
Ottoman bookkeeping practice. 
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Ramadän al-‘AZäzt, whom we could not otherwise identify, is mentioned again on (Y * \) 
fol. 47v in connection with the obituary of his mother. 

We could not identify this man in other sources. (RAD) 
The suffix -1 might suggest a person in any relation with Kamaäl al-Din. But we might (Y *Ÿ) 
also speculate about a link between the erasures of this name and that of another 
person likewise incarcerated in the citadel three months later, found in the margins of 


the obituaries on fol. 31v. 
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[233] 
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Seduction of a beautiful boy in the mosques privy 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. 6) 
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left margin: 
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Divining auspicious hours by blowing oneS nose 

sb 
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On the supplies, the scarcity of bread, and games for children on ‘id 
al-fitr 997 
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Exchange rates for coins 
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Governor of Baghdad in 982/1574, died in 1007/1599; see Süreyya: Sicill-1 osmanî, (Y *V) 
vol. L p. 284, where only the end of his term in Aleppo is mentioned (1001/1591-92). 

We could not identify this man in other sources. CN) 
The author’s brother, whom we could not identify in other sources. +4) 
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left margin: 
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Æl= 1 
Eponymous founder of the Qädiriyya order (470/1077 — 561/1166). (AAAD 
D. 1046 / 1636-37; see al-Tabbäkh: /'/äm al-nubala’, vol. VI, pp. 247-8. [AAAL 
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[:36] 
À man stabs his wife to death 
Fr hp hs GE 55 Je) JE AAV de sta (65 LT 
CSL 
left margin: 
AAA à ps À ai à 
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continued in left margin: 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. CT) 


We could not identify this man in other sources. (ART 2 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. (Y\0) 
On shaykh al-isläm al-Shihäb Ahmad b. Abt Bakr b. Sälah b. ‘Umar al-Mar‘asht (d. (Y 1) 
872/1467), see al-Tabbäkh: /'/äm al-nubalä’, vol. V, pp. 266-8, no. 613. 
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The shaykh al-isläm and mufit of Constantinople, Muhammad b. Mustafa al-‘Imäad, (Y \V) 
Abü 1-Su‘üd Afandi (d. 9082/1574). 

On Mehmed Kurdzade Çelebi, see Nev‘îizade Ataullah Ataî: Hadaik ül-hakaik fi (Y\N 
tekmilet is-sekaik: Sekaik zeyli ([Istanbul]: Darü't-Taba‘ati'l-‘Amire, 1851), 432. 


vo ll d 4 sl Ci Le 
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Against bulimia: eat salty food 
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Lifting of an irregular tax on coffee 
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Ban on grapes used for wine: not upheld, meant just as a means to 
blackmail people for more money 
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[538] 
Death of a barsha'thawi°?" 
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It remains unclear what the term barsha‘thäw1 could mean in this context, although it (YY:+) 
is clear that it is given to a group of scribes. The lexical explanation we cite in fn. 222, 
namely that of an old compound medicine of Syriac origin and with the meaning of 


“son of an hour”, is not illuminating. 


We could not identify this man in other sources. (AAA) 
(oil Bio) il sl olxe SL Lu Lol ST Il 6 D > CYTN 
We could not identify this man in other sources. (AAAD) 


We could not identify this man in other sources. (QAR 2) 
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See the fakhmiïs by the Oayyim al-udabä’ Zayn on the same verses on fol. 41r. CYYo) 
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[539] 
Against wearing a turban to conceal physical blights 

AUMI 4 dose 
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God$ secret name, not to be told to women, children, and the fee- 
ble-minded 


af dl 
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The poets of every age develop new distinct and progressive styles 
RUE 
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Chronogram to celebrate the wedding of the son of Sayvid Ibrähim 


Ibn ‘Adi al-Jurjänt: al-Kämil fr du ‘afa’al-rijal, vol. I, p. 424. COYU 
pe Via ut ie : SI 55 ul GS CHYV) 

LG ge ge to molls cisull 3 is CYYA) 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. (AMD) 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. 
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[541] 
Chronogram on the death of Shäh Tahmäsp 
CFE) age LA EU 
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Abü 1-Fath Shäh Tahmäsp I (r. 930/1524-984/1576), contrary to this chronogram, (YYY) 
died on 15 Safar 984 / 14 May 1576. 

We could not identify this man in other sources. CY8 
For the term gayyim al-adab see Liebrenz: “The Library of Ahmad al-Rabbät”, p. 20. (YY0) 
See the fakhmis by Kamaäl al-Din on the same verses on fol. 39r. (QAR) 


AY bio a Hi Ge 


left margin: 
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[541] 

Death of Aleppo major poet, his biography 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. CFV) 
This would mean that Yahyä’s poem was modeled on the famous zajal-metre “asbahat (NY N 
Misr nuzhatan li-l-nazirin” for which see al-Räf°T: Tarikh adab al-'arab, vol. IL, p. 

157. According to this, Kamaäl al-Din’s version of the metre, nuzhat al-näzirin, would 

be a mistake. 
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Chronogram on the arrival of Aleppo $ new judge Su'üdi, his release 
of all prisoners 
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left margin: 
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Muhammad Afandi Ibn al-Sayyid / al-Amir Hasan al-Su‘üdr, see fol. 42r, 46r, 46v (Y£\) 
and 59r; Mingana: “List of the Turkish Governors and High Judges,” p. 520, no. 41. 

No office dates given. 

We could not identify this man in other sources. CET) 
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À special constellation creates poets and the propensity to acquire all 
languages 
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Significance of the article alif-läm in God names 
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À devastating fire in Constantinople“? 
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Recipe to chase away fleas 
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On the fire, a reaction to the revolt of April 1589 by the supporters of its victim, (Y £ D 
Doÿanc1 Mehmed Pasha (see fol. 19v), see Bôrekçi: Factions and favorites, pp. 194- 

5. 

We could not identify this man in other sources. CY£EV) 
The name appears when adding the first letter of every last word. CEN) 
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On crimson, its uses and history 
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Kamäl al-Din cites another of this man’s poems on fol. 33r. We could not identify him (Yo+) 
in other sources. 

According to the Lisän al-'arab “ard jarila” means: “dhät jaräwil wa-ghilaz wa- (No \) 
hijara”. Based on that, we read the definition as “a type of stone” (darb min al- 


hijära), which is not clearly seen in the manuscript. 
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On the terms mu'jam, musnad, mustadrak, and mustakhraÿj 
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[545] 
Fate of a silk thief 


Also mentioned on fol. 45v, 47r. We could not identify this man in other sources. Co) 


The term jübjini (China root) is more often rendered + > (chübchini). (Yo£) 
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The Ramadanid/Ramadan Ogullani emirate was founded by a Turkmen family in (Yoo) 

1352. This tribal group established Adana as its capital and reigned continuously until 

1608. As little is known of ibrahim III Beg, the prince who held power from 1569 

to 1589, this anecdote provides rare information about Ramadanid legal edicts. See 

Babinger: “Ramadän-Oghullarr” and Sümer: “Ramazan-Ogullarr”. 

See the use of this line in a poem by Muhammad al-Näyirän on fol. 46v. (Ar) 

See fol. 43v. CYov) 
ab = (YOA) 
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On a treasure hunt in the pyramids of Egypt by Ibrähim Bäashä 
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See fol. 44r. C0) 
On governor Ibrahim Pasha (d. 1010/1601-2, in office 991-993/1583-85) see Ahmad (Y1:) 
Shalabï: Awdah al-ishärät, pp. 120-121 (find of an emerald mine and a treasure with 

the help of an astrologer [munajjim]); Winter: Egyptian Society, p. 34 (with mention 

of his treasure hunt); Behrens-Abouseif: Egypts Adjustment to Ottoman Rule, p. 

143 (his successful search for emeralds and near destruction of the pyramids). Upon 

his return from Egypt, laden with riches, he married the sultan’s daughter and was 

later appointed Grand Vizier. Both of his contemporary Syrian biographers (al- 
Bürint: Zaräjim, vol. I, pp. 323-5 and al-Mubhibbr: Khuläsat al-athar, vol. I, pp. 77-8) 
mention episodes from his tenure in Egypt in which he is said to have tried to level the 
pyramids in order to attain the treasures buried underneath them. 
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On the Bakri family and their head, the shaykh al-sajjäda al-Bakriya or al-shaykh al- (NN) 
Bakrt, a position of central influence among the Egyptian Sufis and mystical orders, 

see Winter: Egyptian Society, pp. 142-4. 

On this epic story see most recently Lenora: Der gefälschte Kalif. C1) 
See fol. 44r. (AR T2 
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See fol. 44r. (Y70) 
We could not identify this man in other sources. (ARR) 
See the use of this line in other poems on fol. 45r. C1) 


We could not identify this man in other sources. CO) 
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Mämayya on a fire in the Jewish quarter 
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See fol. 44r. 10 
Mämayya al-Rümï (d. 987 or 988 / 1579-81), a soldier turned famed poet in Damascus, (YV +) 
particularly known for his chronograms; see Ibn Ayyüb: a/-Rawd al-'ätir, pp. 82- 

95; al-Ghazzr: Kawakib, vol. IL, pp. 45-6; Bosworth: “A Janissary Poet”; Masarwa: 
“Performing the Occasion”. 

This chronogram, as Alev Masarwa (Münster) kindly informs us, is not part of the (YV\) 
major redactions of Mämayya al-RümT’'s Drwän. Again according to Masarwa, the 

dating hemistich, an igtibäs taken from the Qur’än, adds up to 1524 and can not 

be rationalized with any of the generally employed methods of counting such as 
takwir (counting the name of the swra, in this case 667), or counting only pointed or 
unpointed letters. Mämayya’s contemporary readers might have been under the same 
confusion, as Kamaäl al-Din, contrary to his usual habit, failed to write out the date for 

which he had already provided the word sana. 
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Obituary of a very old woman 
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Abü 1-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Saläm al-Maghribi al-Mälikï (d. 975/1567-68), of (YVY) 
Tunisian origin, a scholar and judge in Damascus who was particularly esteemed as 

a peerless poet; Ibn Ayyüb: a/-Rawd al-'‘ätir, pp. 76-82; al-Bürnt: Taräjim, vol. L, pp. 
249-56. 
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Death of a man Kamal al-Din once wrote a poem about 
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We could not identify this woman in other sources. CV) 


We could not identify this man in other sources. (Vo) 
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Nightly entry of the new governor and festivities for his first Friday 
Prayer 
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Governor of Baghdad in 982/1574, died in 1007/1599; see Süreyya: Sicill-i osmant, (WVD 
vol. L p. 284, where only the end of his term in Aleppo is mentioned (1001/1591-92). 
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[49] 
The difficult gathering of the taxes and the costs for it 
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News on: cutting the Damascene Janissaries” pay; restrictions of the 
authorities of Aleppo $ governor; changes in the coinage 
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Second conquest of Tabriz 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. VD 
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On the oppression in Aleppo 
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Farhäd Pasha (d. 1004/1595) was serving a second term as serdär (army commander) (YA *) 
from 993/1585 to 9098/1590; see Parry: “Ferhäd Pasha”. 

Ozdemiroglu ‘Uthmän Pasha (b. 933/1526-27) died in Dhü 1-Qa‘da 993 / October (YA\) 
1585; see Blackburn: “‘Othmän Pasha”. 
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À dating inscription on a contemporary Aleppine mosque 
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Hand gestures used by schoolboys to show their desire to drink or go 
to the bathroom and their explanation 
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The Jämi‘ al-Ballät al-Fawqant in Mahallat al-Ballät al-Fawqänt is mentioned by (YAY) 
al-GhazzT: Nahr al-dhahab, vol. IH, p. 342, although the dating of the mosque’s 
foundation to 1061/1651 is clearly wrong, maybe confusing a later endowment 
inscription with the establishment. The founder is not mentioned in contemporary 
biographical sources, but his genealogy can be partly established through that of one 

of his descendants, Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Abt Bakr jurbajt b. Yüsuf b. Sälim b. 
‘Atiyya al-Ballat al-‘Umari al-Shaf'T, who left ownership statements dated between 

1195 and 1203 in manuscripts in Gotha (MS orient. A 868, 1735), Copenhagen (Cod. 

Sim. Arab. 3), and Riyadh (King Saud University 282). 

‘Atiyya is his father’s name, see the preceding note. CAN) 
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À Sufis baraka heals a mute man and makes the barely literate an 
avid reader 
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NAN NUE) pe CYAV) 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahïm al-Zughbr (d. around 978/1570 in (YAN) 
Damascus), a Damascene majdhüb (holy fool) and revered Sufi; see al-Ghazz: 
Kawäkib, vol. IL, pp. 29-31, no. 1228 and again p. 73, no. 1299; al-‘Urdi: Ma ‘ädin 
al-dhahab, p. 45; al-Bürini: Taräjim al-a ‘yän, MS CBL 3219.1, fols. 162v-163v, and 
Vienna MS Mxt. 346, fols. 140r-v. 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. CAD 
os ul 5 (F4) 
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Rising bread prices 
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We could not find this hadith in the uncritical 1800-edition of al-Quda‘ï: Daga'ig (YAY) 
al-akhbär, but this version of the hadith can be found in ‘AIT al-Mutaqqr’s Kanz al- 
‘ummal, # 6289. 

We could not identify this man in other sources. CA) 
‘AT b. ‘Atiyya b. al-Hasan al-Hiti, known as ‘Alawän al-Hamawi (d. 936/1530), (YA 6) 
influential Sufi; see Ibn Ayyüb: Kitab al-Rawd al-'atir, MS Berlin Wetzstein Il 289, 

fol. 175r-176v; al-Ghazzr: Kawakib, vol. Il, pp. 204-211. 
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The adventures of an Aleppine in India 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. CY40) 
We could not identify this man in other sources. 40 
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Turkish verses of the author 
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The Shäh dismisses a vizier who becomes a schoolteacher 
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À fatwa in Ottoman by Ciwi-zäde on financial matters 
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This is the most likely reading of the manuscript. Christoph Neumann suggests the (Y 44) 
emendation: ;a. 

See on the family of scholars, two of whom were appointed Shaykh al-Isläm, Ménage: (Ÿ + +) 
“Ciwi-Zäde”. Ahmad Ibn Ciwi-zäde could not be identified. 
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See, for an edition and analysis of the inscription, Sobernheim: “Eine hebräisch- (Ÿ'+ 1) 
arabische Inschrift in Aleppo”. Recently, the inscription has been republished without 


reference to the earlier work in Rio Sänchez: “La inscripciôn en Judeo-Arabe”. 
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Husayn Ibn Jän Büläd, new governor of Hamäh 
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Later to become governor of Aleppo, executed for withholding troops from the (Y*+Y) 
Ottoman army in 1014/1606; see al-Ghazzï: Lutf al-samar, vol. I, pp. 415-6, no. 151; 
al-Muhibbt: Khuläsat al-athar, vol. Il, pp. 83-6, no. 369. The governorship of Hamäh 

is not mentioned in either source. 

See fn. 280. ŒY) 
Khoja Sinän Pasha (d. 1004/1596), who at this point had just started his second term (Ÿ* #) 
as Grand Vizier in Jumädä I 997/April 1589; see Woodhead / Babinger / Dävid: 
“Sinän Pasha, Khodja”. 

See of the preface. (0) 
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Discovery of mummified corpses in the graveyard of al-Jubayl and in 
Baghdad 


der 5 sell & 5 
Gaé Lib 155 à af Se Lolo Leo 4 Jlè (5e le es ss 


See above. (AR) 
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JUS (US Lu Le LY 3e Lo RE JU ÜLe els af a Cäle » .(@UÏ 
ps s oels JS pos 8setall qu Ni olall je LS DL 
23 Sy ai ail Je pardll x 5 ps Les JO [56] x) 
gail Ja Ge elles ele Lise pe) she 05 A I ig Lo LS > 
ls Le Libe ile M as Je a DL s 5 15e DR ae 
QUI 3 Gus des eloll ae Of 4 à DS ox Le pif ef de ce 
À Baghdad Sufi refuses to be treated by a Jewish doctor and is washed 

by a cloud after death 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. (ARA) 
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[57] 
Counting method 
SIG 5 prel JU Et os <> di ce bi LA 3 


ab .7 lil Les Sl Tele Ÿ il cos pl nSE [HS] Ÿ 
VA sal [...] 


As ‘AIT Pasha Ibn Alwand Bik (see fn. 207) was governor of Bagdad in 982/1574, the CF + 4) 


governor ‘AIT Pasha mentioned here would have served before this date. 
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written diagonally through the text above: 
Sols 5,25; 
Record cold and snow ‘ 
0 Jef AU ue ENT pus dulsŸ Gil sal LUS Hi à 
LL D 585 ls Los pol 5 pi 4 05 5 CGI Of on sé 
Bb SU LM 6 is el ee CUS ms LA le D 
DV LAS JE goiles nil 
Harsh punishment of villagers 
D del Se El A4 cu LE le 8 > dée ns LUN val 45 s 
ds -daall Le Jhol aol de Laball cons (A les Gabon 5 0e 
di Lu Je Lo ads he élu ès 43 auf, 5 Ml adé de if (be 
cist SAS si PS RE 4 Bi 
Las JS 3 as AU aœmolu 655 3 5 do sil 45 
[:58] 
RUE 
GA 3 das CLS Lere Cie D 5 de N CLS 3 sogll Leles 15] Ua 3 
| | 18, ès 
SUall ils galets s al pisse ass Je Si 


Reading and meaning remain uncertain. The form opted for here, gad quddu, would (Ÿ\1) 
mean that the beasts were cut in pieces for reasons unexplained. Was it that because 
of the coldness that they had to eat their animals or warm themselves on their bodies? 
The same reading could also be interpreted as a qudü (,.25), with a wrong däl instead 
of a däd, meaning that the animals perished. Another possibility would be the reading 
taragqadü. This might mean that people and animals slept or appeared to be sleeping, 


maybe in the sense that they were frozen from the coldness. 
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À drugged judge becomes proverbial 
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left margin: 


2 pèr ee jai 4 Jan LUI LL V5 ll ne LG, ete L 
[258] 
How to wash and prepare the dead 
dus LJ5f. hall Le ass 3 TD SU Lux Las 38460 
bat ee =, LA eue. 
3 / 
OLA VL a Lara abus 3 40 5 TP ads cles ace s LÉ ab, 


Al ul 5 CAN) 
HaS0 EN à CN) 
LS ua, PNE) 
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Die y ardll Je Lu di 535 sle CL ale Du ei dla s aul, LL 
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SI <peo AU LE Ses Gill ae nè 55 al, (be 40e 
LU Gas goNl [alle le 0,5 5 ogdes Toul po pod 
.mobmeoll 25 85e 32 LS ol il [a] 3 acte alba à 5 
[559] 
New exchange rates for coins proclaimed 
Us MPUL e ë 8e pli Le Cie Alle JM 5loluell 
en E où VAuudl Lg 5 TN S5 grd ou pue V1 Et dogme Jul dés 39 
lie Gilet le (65 5 el se oo su jlote le OS 5 xl 
de (55 ll syme Aa le OS pol Cadl SUel 
Gil Aee Je 5,5 SN les AAA ue CU pus VA 
Gus pradl Sol Df 4 ,4a)l dutoll a9 355 Ce iles OU TM cs saull 
ci jLaoll te ae Le 


From here continued in different handwriting. (\0) 
Ibn Alwand Bik, see fn. 207. ID 
See fn. 241. Œ1\V) 


See fn. 241. AIN 
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Minting of a new coinage of greater purity 
ge de Les Alec] us SAUT del LUI ox ut ès 
Dress LE ON 5,he eds Le og LL, le Je oe ll>i 
Coundls Co pe pl les JeY coulull or s Au; Aleo 
45 J1 lead 
[259] 
À long poem praising God by Fath Alläh al-Baylünt 
Sgen pri 52 col AU pe das (éd AU 3 ENT 
IAA SU au, 5 dE dés es T0 sl 


Die alle 54 Sul 
DE N,6,5 5,41 ei s Ui 
OIsST Mise (3 lp cote 
dla sf elasb Le Les ob 
Os) 5 5e gl 5 505 4 SG 
des LS) Jlexll alé 
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ed JS 5e ll dl LIL 
Je Je ge> ls al ça 
ee Je 0 JE es 


JS ess, 8h pleall QI pi, 
[560] 

dslpieboicneN Was plt CAE 0,5 

ob ile Gt dl ge d'ou de Al mi Ui Las 
On him (977/1569-1042/1632), see pp. 21-22 of the preface. Œ\D 


A partially vocalized version of this poem appears in al-BaylünT’s autograph collection CYY *) 
of poems (Princeton MS 75H, Diwan, fols. 59v-60r), where the author claimed to 
have composed the verses in Aleppo in the year 9906/1588. 
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2% 

5 2e SES Gr Cluses, ee 

Lao isszse Wlers  Lasé dy ei V ob His, 

LUI AUS qe Vs sy pligonn LL 

An ijaza issued by Fath Alläh al-Baylünt to the author 
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left margin: 
RUE 

Obs lexl DS Genus J 2 fe, 
RUE 


oLs cù OT at à FEU 5 Soil Le JL 
[560] 


À Qur'än manuscript written according to ‘AÏTS unique style 


eo 


dns 


Des TP 5 shell 5 gaoms parñll du 8 Las de al, Là ciuas 
Be 8 die a ge AAA RL set ce NT aus ed ce cute 4 
DR 4 > OÙS Le Loge JIM ui of US; ages a 8, le pue 


See pp. 21-22 of the preface. ŒY\) 
See pp. 21-22 of the preface. ŒYY) 
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[561] 


The details of producing ‘inäyät cloth, taken from its inventor and 
unknown to many of its producers 
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UP GNT cg 5 55 CYYD 
See pp. 77-80 of the preface. ŒY2 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. ŒYD 
Lens ul 3 CT) 
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Halitosis remedy 
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Story of a great theft 
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We could not identify this man in other sources. ŒYD 
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On a Greek-Orthodox clerical custom of discerning the constellation 
during birth 
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Illustration I 


Fragment of a watermark on the upper right part of the page: two isosceles 
triangles, probably two brims of a hat. Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 18. 


LI ul JS ei \Y£ 


Illustration II 


Fragment of a watermark on the lower right part of the page: bull’s horns. 
Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 20. 
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Illustration III 


Fragment of a watermark on the upper right part of the page: bull’s head 
with eyes. Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 36. 


SH sai Je el Li 


Illustration IV 


Fragment of a watermark on the upper right part of the page: three lobes, 
very likely representing a flower atop a stem protruding from the bull’s 
head. Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 41. 
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Different styles of Kamal al-Din’s handwriting. Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 


11r. 
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os à sua net e 
o Li © sçaiihelogioets 2 


Se —————— 5. 
Ten LC 2 Sn 
ra 


EUR st 


CIS tr wtitirs 9 À 
eee SE Sd, ii 
HAPANeN Sir 
SA este pole 2 ee 5» La PS 
ES pd SE der X 


A ee #10 


Example of a different hand found in the notebook: À poem by Ahmad al- 
Rammal. Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 43v. 


FA pbdl o 1 Hi Ge 


Illustration VII 


es s.| | Ponres liens 
ae 2 UE TE be, GAN2 A 


aI£U. | ÀS er latte 
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Ur PE SN DA 
SENVISE CU 2128 2p8| LV 
ar L 4 APR TUE 2 QrE 


Re si 


DA 
6 US PE ee sa 
QUE EE FE TOUS 
vulo Ne te à 
D) de 
et 


ë LS ne 
ÉD re ha < 


A certificate of transmission (ijaza) from Muhammad Fath Alläh al-Baylünt 
to Kamal al-Din, dated mid-Rabr‘ II 998/February 1590. Gotha orient. A 
114, fol. 60r. 


Lt ul JS pti 


Illustration VIII 
PNA js = HE 
LT Er Lit arte NPA 
é). ee RE Ke 
po ME 
ls \ SALES £ ES RP 
Rs se PLATS ENT DRE 
& ee Vi sul)» au a AT TS à 
Ë ré er ee FA ire EAU ER 
Œ le le Dee pas ne Ets 
ë& agbliest (sais ? ce re 
NERES co 
É. ob .95 érolstols) Ba « Pa La: 
Cr pen IL LE Tr 
E & age PARTS CELL sl NE 
È 2 l° ne Soul Harpe es alu 


& FE MEe AP EU 
> AE 2 les 


Ve A cy PAS 


Example of text written diagonally across a notebook entry. Gotha orient. A 


114, fol. 57v. 


PAU à 
2 be AE > 


Eslopris nis3 d'est 
FOry Dblas/pltotes as 
Ol S25ge1 0 5 pu Lol as 
Cr =) 1 


+ 
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it is supposed to follow this letter, as in many broken plurals. We have 
opted to include the hamza systematically. Furthermore, in many 
instances the hamza is employed over a ya’ with points underneath, 
a common practice in manuscripts. In these cases only the hamza is 
retained in the edition. In some instances, such simple interventions 
would not have rectified mistakes but added to them. Here, the 
peculiarities of writing call for a more invasive approach. The word 
shay'an is rendered Li several times, e.g. on fol. 7r, and in line with 
our policy of supplying hamzas as well as the fanwin on alifs, we 
have normalized the writing to (2, 


No changes have been made, however, to poems by the author. They 
are often in forms that employ some extent of colloquial language and 
any intervention was deemed to transgress the authority of the editors. 


Another peculiarity of this text impossible to transfer to the printed 
page of our edition concerns the layout. Kamal al-Dîn often changed 
the direction of writing, text was amended or commented on in 


copious margins, and some of it was put into tables. 


The margins also occasionally contain additions meant to be inserted 
in the main text, with a sign to indicate their correct placement and 
followed by the word “sahha 2)". These have been included in the 


main text within brackets < >. 


Square brackets [...] signify text that has been lost or erased, while 
(....) signifies text that was not erased but we were unable to decipher. 


This text is not always easy to understand and the order of events in 
a narrative may be hard to follow. In order to provide more structure 
and thus clarity we have decided to use a small amount of modern 
punctuation marks. Direct speech in particular has been highlighted 
consistently. 
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However, although we wish to present the original text in the language 
that its author used, this is nonetheless not a diplomatic edition. 
While grammatical and lexical peculiarities are preserved, some 
orthographical usages of often inconsequential but possibly confusing 
effect have been systematically adjusted. These concern primarily 
the punctuation and include the writing of ‘a’ marbüta ($) instead of 
the manuscript’s ha’ () as well as alif magsüra ((s) instead of ya” 
(«s). Both phenomena are ubiquitous in the contemporary manuscript 
practice and do not reflect any particularity in spelling or meaning, 
yet they could at times be mistaken for personal pronouns. In other 
instances a letter like dhal might not have received a point which 
could possibly suggest colloquial pronunciation, but since points are 
unsystematically provided it would just as likely suggest an omission. 
And since large parts of the notebook are not pointed in the first place, 
specifically in the margins, a systematic approach was chosen over a 
case-by-case one. 


Explanatory footnotes are provided only when our interventions 
concern the consonant structure or rasm of the text. This is mostly 
the case where a &’ marbüta needed to be supplied for a #&”, two alifs 
were seen in place of one possibly to denote the alif madda (1), or 
where we supplied an alif magsüra for the author”’s alif. 


Vowels have generally not been supplied but were retained where 
Kamäl al-Dîn offered them. The only exception is the tanwin for the 
accusative on alif (1) to distinguish it from other uses of the alif such 
as in a dual. This has also been maintained where the accusative case 


is obviously wrong as is not rare in this text. 


Hamza, too, is used unsystematically by Kamaäl al-Dîn. Both on its 
carriers (alif, wäw, or ya”) as well as in its isolated forms we do find 


it, even though not consistently. It is most often found on an alif when 
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Yesil kutni Two pieces of green 800 400 
[&ikë] ‘inayet2 | inayat kutni 
Yesil ‘inâyet Two green inayat 400 200 
yorgan 2 quilts 

1068/1657 Pathcant ‘inâyet | Eggplant inayat 450 450 
kaftan kaftan 
Kôhne sincabî Old grey inayat 300 300 
‘inâyet kaftan kaftan 

1068/1658 Sam ‘inâyet, 5 Five pieces of 2,250 450 
‘aded Damascene inayat 
‘inâyet kaftan Inayat kaftan 600 600 
‘Arakiyyeci 600 600 
Mustafa’ da, 
‘imâyet bahâsindan 


Source: Ümer Barkan: “Edirne Askerî Kassamr’na Âit Tereke Defterleri (1545-1659),” Belgeler 
3/5-6 (1966): 236-7, 270, 291, 326, 368, 370, 395, 406-7, 430. 


Editorial approach 


This edition aims to be a faithful representation of a text that cannot 
always claim to be correct. Therefore, not only have obvious mistakes 
of grammar and style not been corrected by the editors, we have 
also refrained from pointing them out in every instance. To highlight 
every deviation from the proper usage in ubiquitous instances of 
incongruence of gender and number was deemed too burdensome 
for a body of footnotes that in such a manner would have swollen 
to enormous proportions, while at the same time too marginal. 
Furthermore, these grammatical and lexicographical mistakes reflect 
the voice and abilities of the author and therefore deserve to be 
retained. Therefore, only where the form of a word represents in itself 
a mistake and not only a wrong usage (as in | LI instead of, Li) have 
we highlighted the correct form in a footnote. 
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Table 1: ‘Inäyat in 17th-Century Edirnan Estate Inventories 


donluk 2 


inayat cloth given to 
soldiers 


Year Item Translation Total value in | Itemized value 
akçes 

1015/1606  |‘inâyet (zske) | Inayat kaftan from 300 300 
Rüstemi kaftan | Rustem Pasha 
Vesil ‘inâyet Green inayat kaftan 787 787 
kaftan 

1033/1624 |Perçemi inâyet |Fringed inayat 1,325 1,325 
ele ex à 

1047/1637 |Nefti inâyet Dark green inayat 726 726 
kapama gown 
Darçînf ‘inâyet |Cinnamon inayat 791 791 
kapama gown 

1049/1639  |Kôhne finduki | Old hazelnut inayat 1,000 1,000 
‘inâyet kaftan kaftan 

1050/1640-41 |Miski inayet Two musk inayat 600 30004 
kaftan 2 kaftans 

1051-1053/ Inâyet kaba kôhne One old coarse inayat 71 71 

1641-16440%9 | 1 aded 
Al inâyet entari 1 [Red inayat outer robe 250 250 
aded 
Inâyet kaba çuka | One coarse inayat 870 870 
1 aded cloth 
Yesil entari inâyet| Old green inayat outer 140 140 
kôhne 1 aded robe 
Inâyet kaftan Inayat kaftan 290 290 

1065/1655 | Sani inâyet Two lengths of yellow 800 400 


(149) This information comes from Levent Kuru: 29 Numaral Edirne Ser ‘ive Sicili. Master’s 
thesis, Trakya University, Edirne 2006, 114, as cited in Phillips: “Ottoman Æil at,” 120, 


fn. 38. 


(150) istanbul Kadi Sicilleri Galata Mahkemesi 65 Numaral Sicil (H. 1051-1053 / M. 1641- 
1644), eds. Mehmet Âkif Aydin et. al. (Istanbul, 2012), 39, 321. 
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Damascus who lived for a time in Aleppo and Persia, wove “ ‘inäyät 
cloth, which was silk-based.”*# That both of the biographers for al- 
‘Inäyäti and al-Harirt found it necessary to define ‘inayat suggests its 


novelty or limited distribution. 


Some economic historians have argued that in the late 16th century, 
with currency devaluation and financial instability, “[ml]ixtures of 
silk and cotton became particularly popular.” While some silk 
blends may have been developed as cost-cutting measures, ‘näyat 
was a valuable and enduring product in the Ottoman Empire. We 
have found reference to a sash made of ‘inäyat cloth (shal ‘inäyati) 
in an early 19Ÿ-century Arab merchant’s letter.(#7 Closer to the period 
under study, Amanda Phillips, a specialist in Ottoman textiles, has 
noticed scattered references to inayet kaftans in the estate inventories 
of male dignitaries who lived in 17*-century Edirne and Istanbul.(#® 
Examining a collection of Edirnan military officials’ estates between 
1015/1606 and 1068/1658 reveal descriptions of ‘inäyat specimens 
and their estimated value in akçes, allowing one to compare their value 
to that of other household items. It does seem as though ‘inäyät prices 
peak in the first half of the 17 century, as a kaftan could realize up to 
1,325 akçes. By 1050/1640-41, a kaftan was routinely valued between 
200 and 600 akçes. Compared to the entries for alaca, another cotton- 
silk mixture that was considered a semi-luxury, one generally finds 


that they were valued equally throughout the 17° century. 


(145) Muhibbr: Khuläsat al-athar, vol. IV, 48-54, no. 989: al-qumash al-‘inayat al- 
muttakhadh min al-harir. 

(146) Faroqhi: “Crisis and Change, 1590-1699,” vol. II, 452. 

(147) Forschungsbibliothek Gotha, Ms. orient. À 2837, fol. 75, letter by Antün Haddäd to his 
son Yüsuf in Näbulus, dated Ramadän 1217 / January 1803. 

(148) Phillips: “Ottoman Hil'at,” 120. 
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the pedal, then pound with the kafiari [Persian for ‘weaver’s 
comb”]|, which is the customary sword for that. Some negligent 
people throw two shuttles, and with these, two pedals, then 
they pound. Among these differences are the throw, the shuttle, 
and the numbers [of these]. In this way are the two types 
differentiated. (fol. 61r) 


Kamäl al-Dîn lambasts those weavers who do not produce ‘inäyät in 
the manner of ‘Inäyat Alläh, because they are ignorant of the thread- 
count in the first place, not knowing what distinguishes the product 
they call ‘inayaät from the cloth invented by the actual ‘Inayat Allah. 
In other words, they are not really producing ‘inäyät. We learn that 
inäyat cloth ought to be woven with fine silk threads on a single 
shuttle, so perhaps the qualifier ‘inäayätiyya refers to both a particular 
mode of production and the weights of silk and cotton threads.(#? In 
his frustration, Kämal al-Din reveals interesting details about modes 
of production, though probably not enough to allow identifications of 


‘inäyät among surviving Ottoman textiles. 


We can glean additional information about the defining characteristics 
of ‘inayat from 17°-century Syrian sources. In a biographical entry 
for the Syrian poet Ahmad b. Ahmad al-‘Inäyatr (d. 1013/1605), the 
biographer saw fit to explain that he was so named because “in his 
early years, he used to make a cloth known as ‘näyät, which is a 
mixture of silk (ibrisam) and cotton (qutn).” 4 Some decades later, 
we find that Muhammad b. ‘AIT b. Ahmad al-Hariri al-Harfüsh al- 
‘Amili al-Dimashqï (d. 1059/1649), a poet and silk weaver from 


(143) See fol. 30v for Kamaäl al-Din’s disappointment with a winder of silk threads who sold 
him poor quality threads. 
(144) ‘Urdr: Ma ädin al-dhahab, 120: käna fr ibtidä” ‘umriht yasna'u l-qumäsh al-mashhür 


bi-l-‘inävät al-murakkab min ibrisam wa-quin. 
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with each thread averaging a diameter of 3.17 mm. Less skilled 
weavers threw their shuttles 440 times to get a quarter of a cubit, 
1,760 times for one cubit, and 17,600 for ten cubits. The lengthwise 
weft thread count is correspondingly lower, at 25.89 weft threads per 
centimeter, with thicker threads that average 3.86 mm in diameter. If 
these calculations are correct, then ‘Inäyat Alläh was weaving a cloth 
of exceptional, though not unknown, density. We know that ‘inäyat is 
a blend of silk and cotton, but we are unable to determine whether silk 
and/or cotton threads formed the weft. If the weft was pure silk, then 
inäyat cloth may have resembled a pair of cotton-lined silk trousers 
(Topkapi Palace inv. no. 13/559) that date to the second half of the 16° 
century. The width of the loom was 68 cm, the length of an Aleppine 
cubit, and it boasts 31 wefts per centimeter, a density that distinguished 
it even among these imperial treasures. À group of Ottomanists noted 
that this “sturdily woven fabric ... has an unusually high number of 


wefts.1#2) 


The difference between the thread counts achieved by ‘Inäyat Alläh 
and the average weaver of ‘inäyat, in Kamal al-Din’s estimation, 
lay not only in the quality of thread used, but also in the weaver’s 


equipment: 


Many of those who weave and make ‘inäyät do not know 
what is mentioned [as ‘Inäyat Alläh’s ideal thread counts and 
techniques for weaving ‘inäyäf], nor most of what pertains to 
it. [...] The difference between the two comes from the quality 
of the thread and its lightness. The differences among them 


are: many people when they throw weaving shuttles, press 


(142) Atasoy et. al.: {pek, 323, plate 3. 
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geometrically printed cloth, it is difficult to reconcile this story with 
the material evidence. Perhaps the absence of printed silk attests to its 


having been a short-lived trend. 


However, we can say more about the 16"-century invention of a 
silk-cotton blend known as quint ‘inäyatiyya or ‘inäyät that Kamäl 
al-Din had learned to weave. His teacher Mahmüd al-Yahmült “took 
up reading [the sciences] and read with our late master, the master 
‘Inäyat Alläh, to whom the invention of a/-quini al-‘inävätiyya is 
attributed. The cloth bears his name”? The word quini, which was 
also an Ottoman Turkish term, denotes “a striped fabric made of a 
silk blend, especially in Damascus.” (4 So, the modifier ‘inayätiyya 
suggests a specific weaving technique or a particular weight of the 


silk or cotton threads. 


In an entry datable to early 998/1590, Kamaäl al-Din compared ‘Inayat 
Alläh’s specific weaving techniques with those of other ‘inäyaät 
weavers. The deceased master, he claimed, needed to throw his shuttle 
536 times to achieve a quarter of a cubit (Æ17 cm) of inäayät, and 
correspondingly 2,144 throws for one cubit (-67.98 cm), and 21,440 
throws for ten cubits of cloth (26.8 m).(#) Based on these numbers, 


one can calculate a thread count of 31.54 weft threads per centimeter, 


(139) Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 55v. The phenomenon of silk weaves being named for their 
male creators or patrons is not unknown, see Victoria and Albert Museum: Brief Guide, 
12-13: “Among the most delicate of Persian silk fabrics are the shawls known as 
“Husain Kuli Khani,’ possibly so named after their inventor. .. Such a shawl (513- 
1874), dating from the 19 century, is exhibited in the [Victoria and Albert] Museum.” 

(140) Atasoy et. al.: {pek, 341. 

(141) These calculations are based on data about the Aleppine “cloth cubit” obtained in the 
year 1584 CE, when this unit of measurement equaled 67.98 centimeters. See Hinz: 
Measures and Weights, 83. 
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also shows in his notebook that a quest for novelty extended beyond 
raw materials. New tastes were developing that seem to have led to an 
increased differentiation in the field of fashion. 


New Methods 


In his notebook Kamäl al-Din noted two innovations related to silk 
textiles. The first one is related as a story heard from his friend 


Ramadan: 


Concerning the production of silk (ibrisam). With much 
embroidered silk brocade (al-kamkhä al-manqüsha), the 
embroidery is done by the weaver and the apprentice, in such 
a manner that it can not take place without an apprentice. But 
Dervish Ramadän told us that a Christian monk in Damascus 
invented something that uses a stamp to produce embroidery/ 
decoration (nagsh), but squares, hexagons, and triangles, not 
flowers or basil. Noted in [Dhü] 1-Qa‘da 997 [September- 
October 1589]. (fol. 33r) 


Kamäl al-Din clearly considered “flowers or basil” a more likely 
motif to adorn silk, an observation borne out by the vast majority 
of extant Ottoman silks featuring vegetal patterns and decorations. 
In 18Ÿ-century Ottoman inventories from Edirne, one finds frequent 
mentions of Haleb çiçeklisi, a floral-patterned fabric that was an 
Aleppine specialty.(#® Not only the process of printing patterns on 
silk, but also the use of geometric designs, would have felt novel 
to an Ottoman Syrian textile worker. Considering that there are no 
extant specimens of printed silks or satins from this period, let alone 


(138) Neumann: “How Did a Vizier Dress”; Phillips: “The Historiography of Ottoman 
Velvets,” 18. 
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reactions to the steep debasement of Ottoman currency during the 
monetary crisis Of 1585-1588, noted fluctuating prices for bread 
(34v). Materials necessary for the work of a weaver received intense 


treatment: 


The Crimson called “al-düda” (the worm) is the crimson 
imported from the Franks. It helps against colic, protects the 
back of the throat, and is beneficial for sexual potency and 
for the dyeing of fabrics and in getting rid of cold. My master 
Mustafa, who was known as Ibn al-Shä‘ir al-Tarabulusi, 
acquired it when he arrived in Aleppo. He stayed in al-Jallüm 
neighborhood in early Safar 998 [December 1589]. I say: 
‘Crimson is among the merchandise of recent occurrence in 
the middle of the 10th century, like the coffee bean, China root 
and Lahore indigo that also emerged at this date.” (fol. 44r) 


Coffee had become widely available in the Middle East in the mid- 
sixteenth century, and at the time of Kamaäl al-Din’s writing had firmly 
established itself as the center of a new consumer culture, where 
coffeehouses offered novel opportunities for leisure and consumption. 
China root’s popularity stems from its use as a treatment for syphilis. 
The earliest Middle Eastern treatise about the disease was composed 
in Iran in 1004/1569, so this mysterious, ravaging disease and its 
treatments held particular fascination and urgency for contemporary 
observers. The other two raw materials mentioned—crimson lac dye 
and indigo—have obvious application to our author”’s livelihood. For a 
silk weaver the only material more expensive than crimson were gold- 
and silver-metal threads.(7 Kamal al-Din offers a general overview 


of the most prized commodities bought and sold on the market, but he 


(137) Mackie: Symbols of Power, 282. 
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meanings attached to it. Before the emergence of the public 
press about 1850 we are thus limited to official documents on 
the one hand, and very occasional references in chronicles on 
the other. ... To compound our ignorance those people most 


interested in clothes and other novelties rarely wrote books.(1) 


At last, we have a first-person narrative from an Ottoman author who 
was trained as a weaver. Kamal al-Din also sold his cloth wares and, 
as a local merchant, he recorded legal and economic developments 
that affected the cloth market, such as sumptuary laws that restricted 
the type of clothing his customers could purchase and wear. On 10 
Rajab 997 / 24 May 1589 an order was issued preventing Jews and 
Christians from wearing dolamas (open robes), çagsir (a type of 
large trousers), velvet hats, and sipahi shoes —essentially, nothing 
resembling the prestigious wardrobe of a soldier (fol. 29v). Ottoman 
sumptuary laws were a means of controlling widespread access to 
luxury goods, while also reinforcing social hierarchies. We noted 
above that Kamäl al-Din felt scandalized by Anatolian Jews being 
granted permission to ride horses. Similar anxieties about Jewish and 
Christian populations resembling the Muslim ruling classes likely led 
to the issuance of decrees such as this one. As all of this relates to 
Kamäl al-Din’s livelihood, it is clear that a reduced demand for silk 
to make robes and trousers could harm textile workers through the 
Ottoman Empire. It was perhaps with some relief that Kamaäl al-Din 
noted in the margins that this edict was largely ignored (fol. 29v). 


The market was of clear interest for our author who reported on 
closed sessions between the governor and local notables who were 


first informed of the minting of new coins (59r), documented local 


(136) Faroqhi: “Introduction,” 17. 
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moments. In the case of Kamäl al-Din, it may also have expressed 
itself in the special ‘inäyat cloth that he wove. But before zeroing in 
on this aspect of his life, let us first examine what his notebook tells 
us about silk workers in 16"-century Syria. 


Textiles 
“Syrian silk deserves a more detailed study.” (1 


The bulk of scholarship on early modern Middle Eastern silks 
focuses on Ottoman Anatolia and Safavid Persia. Nearly all museum 
specimens are attributed to Anatolia or Persia, and when provenance 
cannot be firmly determined, curators and historians tend to attribute 
their likely provenance to Bursa or Istanbul. A casual visitor of Islamic 
art collections or reader of art historical literature could be forgiven 
for assuming that the Ottoman Arab provinces offered nothing for 
studies of early modern silk, whereas the Syrian province was a center 
for cloth manufacture, a hub in the transimperial silk trade and even 
a site of weaving innovations. Late 16th-century fighting between the 
Ottomans and Safavids made Syria a center for raw silk, especially as 
the Ottomans never conquered the Safavid silk-producing provinces 
of Gilan and Mazandaran. 


As one may expect, Kamäl al-Din had a demonstrable interest in 
clothing, weaving practices and his comrades in the textile industry. 
His notebook represents a boon for historians of Ottoman dress and 
textiles. As Suraiya Faroqhi has noted, 


[s]tudies of Ottoman dress are not exactly facilitated by the fact 
that at least before about 1900, we have so few personal letters, 
diaries and other texts available that discuss clothing and the 


(135) Gharaibeh: “Harir”. 
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and that his name did not need further contextualization beyond 
the patronymic. The mere “ibn ‘Isa” immediately connected him to 
the fuller dated inscriptions of his accomplished father. (*® Linking 
the two names suggests that the family were probably Armenian 


Christians from Iran, as were many traders in Aleppo. 


So, while it seems that we do not have the signature of a craftsman 
in the Aleppo Room, the room’s artistic idiom shows strong Persian 
influence. With an influx of Armenian Iranian mercantile families 
may also have come Iranian artisans, and rather likely, particular ideas 
about a craftsman’s subjecthood and place in society. And there is at 
least one such craftsman from the Persianate world whom our weaver 
definitely knew. His name was Ülü khoja Khwärizmï (fol. 41r) and 
he was a master painter (nagqgäsh musawwir ustädh). Kamäl al-Din 
quotes a Persian chronogram of his on the death of Shäh Tahmäsp 
in the year 985 that he heard from Ülü when the latter was in Aleppo 
in 998. A later marginal note further explains that he died in Rajab 
999 / April-May 1591. Therefore, while Ülü would not have been 
alive when the Aleppo Room was executed, he would have been one 
among presumably many artists from the East to have worked in the 
Syrian Ottoman city to adorn the mansions of the elite. 


Taken altogether, the positioning of craftsmen as subjects of 
poetry, the incorporation of artisanal signatures into their wares, 
the preponderance of poets who were craftsmen, and the popularity 
of Persianate albums depicting the daily lives of artisans, and 
now Kamäl al-Din’s own work suggests that craftsmen had long 
understood themselves as producers of culture and knowledge, but 
that this awareness expressed itself differently at specific historical 


(134) Enderlein: “Die Malereien,” 38, fn. 7. 
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compete in painting a room. À curtain is hung to divide the room in 
half. The rümï sets to work, diligently painting all morning, while the 
Persian spent only one hour polishing a stone wall. When the sultan 
and his entourage returned to judge their work the curtain was raised. 
The Persian’s polished wall reflected the rümis work, enhancing its 
beauty and unifying the work. The Persian was declared victorious, 
his unique outward expression of his inner talent having made the 
stronger impression. This tale belongs to an old narrative cycle about 
painters from rival cultures-usually rümi and Chinese-competing to 
decorate a room in a palace.(*® In this iteration the Persian’s victory 
may reflect contemporary aesthetic preferences. This idealization 
of Iranian design is also on brilliant display in the Aleppo Room in 
Berlin’s Museum für Islamische Kunst. Visitors to this institution can 
behold nine intricately painted wooden walls that originally enclosed 
the T-shaped reception room of Bayt Wakïl, a grand villa in Aleppo’s 
Judayda neighborhood. If, after entering the room, one turns into the 
wing on the right side and looks up at the muqarnas decoration on the 
left wall, one may be able to read a signature in Persianate nasta lig 
script: Halab Shäh ibn ‘Isa. In the art historical literature, there has 
been an overwhelming and easy acceptance of this name as that of a 
craftsman, even though it lacks the characteristic “work of” before the 
name. As such, it would be unclear to what achievement this person 
was signing his name. Did he create the entire room or just parts of 
the room, say, the muqarnas or the paintings? Did he work alone or 
did he oversee a crew of painters and carpenters? Two other wall 
inscriptions, dated 1009/1600-1 and 1012/1603, identify the broker 
‘Isa ibn Butrus as the owner of the home. We would rather accept 


Volkmar Enderlein’s argument that Halab Shäh was not a craftsman 


(133) Haase: “The Art of the Book,” 86-89. 
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representations of individual craftsmen were widely represented 
in late 16Ÿ-century Safavid portrait albums. The popularity of these 
new motifs suggests that patronage of the arts may have been moving 
beyond the royal courts to elite and middle-class subjects.(#? Each folio 
in a portrait album typically featured a single individual, sometimes a 
middle-aged male artisan engaged in an everyday activity. One such 
portrait, drawn by the famous artist and contemporary of Kamal al-Din, 
Reza Abbasi (d. around 1635 in Isfahän), is of particular relevance. 
This portrait of a cloth merchant who is flanked by both the tools of his 
artisanal trade (scissors to cut cloth) and writing implements (inkwell, 
two reed pens, and two sheets of paper), encapsulates Kamäl al-Din’s 


self-identification as artisan and author. 


All of these examples of the individuation of the artisan date to 16"- 
and 17Ÿ-century Iran. How could these social developments have 
influenced Kamäl al-Din? Aleppo’s unique geographic location at the 
western end of the Silk Roads and along the southwestern border of 
Ottoman Anatolia, meant that it was open to Turkish influences from 
the north and was home to many Iranian merchants and artisans. 
Armenians in Aleppo were especially valuable as brokers between 
silk providers in Iran and Christian European buyers in Aleppo. 
Though their numbers were small, they were generally wealthy, 
elite members of local society. It is difficult to know which one of 
Kamäl al-Din’s associates came from Iranian backgrounds. Still, the 
notebook records an interesting story about Persian artisans (16r). In 
9097/1589 Kamaäl al-Din attended a sermon at the Bänqüsä mosque 
in Aleppo about master painters at the Ottoman court. In this story 
Sultan Suleiman (r. 926-974/1520-66) invited a Persian and a rümi to 


(132) Farhad: Safavid Single Page Painting, 5. 
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Käshänt signed and dated the so-called Ardabil carpet in 946/1539-40 
(V&A:272-1893). An early 17*-century silk cope (V&A: T.477-1894, 
T.30-1926, T.211-1930) bears traces of the Armenian inscription of a 
weaver named Yakov.(2® This moment, which coincides with Kamaäl 
al-Din’s composition, may represent a critical shift in weavers’ and 
painters’ relationships to their products, presenting their persons 
as integral to the creation of and their reputations as central to the 
reception of their fabrics or paintings. 


In addition to these self-identifying inscriptions on products, we can 
also trace developments in representations of craftsmen as subjects 
of literary and material art forms. Al-Musawi has highlighted the 
development in Arabic literature between 596/1200 and 1215/1800 
of “an autobiographical/biographical poetic” centered on crafts, 
occupations and professions.(l? Arab poets and prosaists, many of 
whom were themselves craftsmen, featured their male and female 
colleagues as literary subjects and were inclined to “create a pun or 
make a point in a humorous celebration of their calling and craft, 
using for that purpose the professional epithet or agnomen.”*® Such 
compositions complemented the Turkish, Persian and Urdu genres of 
shahräshüb or shahrangiz, which were poems praising male beauties 
of various professions.(131) 


As in the case with artisanal signatures, representations of artisans 


underwent an expansion of form during the Safavid era. Pictorial 


(128) Nersessian: “The Marcy-Indjoudjian Cope”. 

(129) Al-Musawi: The Medieval Islamic Republic of Letters, 124. See also the fundamental 
study of this genre by Sadan: “Kings and craftsmen”. 

(130) Al-Musawi: The Medieval Islamic Republic of Letters, 124. 

(131) Richardson: Difference, 53. For a 14Ÿ-century literary work devoted only to 
craftswomen, see Muhammad b. Mawlähum al-Khayalt, a/-Magäma al-Mukhtasara 
fi-l-khamsin mar'a, BL Add. 19411, fols. 63r-89r. 
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to perceive how “the subjective ‘l” is hidden and camouflages its 
presence in a genealogy or network of people and books.”(?) This 
slight adjustment in perspective yields particularly rich insights 
when applied to crafts workers, especially considering that craftsmen 
produced material objects bearing autobiographical details, ranging 
from a carpenter’s signature on his wooden pulpit to pottery motifs 
identifying the maker”’s tribal affiliation, to a relief rosette applied to 
the underside of metalwork that indicated manufacture in an early 
13%-century Mosuli workshop.(?? Whereas the vicissitudes of book 
history and authorship are comparatively well studied, we have some 
work to do to piece together formal shifts in artisanal expressions. As 
scribes and authors had long been doing, medieval artisans signed? 
their glass,(# metal, (29 ceramic(?9 and wooden crafts. Some painters 
even signed their artworks, though most did not. One of the best 
known examples due to its wide modern circulation is the 13*-century 
artist Yahya b. Mahmüd al-Wäsitt who executed the calligraphy and 
images of a copy ofal-Hariri’s Magämat (Paris, BnF MS arabe 5847).(27 
Among textile workers and painters in Islamicate societies, the trend 
towards signing works only emerges as a regular phenomenon 
much later. In fact, we only find evidence of weavers habitually 
inscribing their names on carpets and woven fabrics and of painters 


signing their artworks in 16*- and 17°-century Safavid Iran. Maqsüd 


(121) Al-Musawi: The Medieval Islamic Republic of Letters, 125. 

(122) Blair / Bloom: The Art and Architecture of Islam, 110 (on Ahmad b. ‘Tsä, who signed 
and dated his minbars in 15*-century Cairo); Frick: “Possible Sources”; Raby, “The 
Principle of Parsimony”. 

(123) For a general survey see Blair / Bloom: “Signatures”. 

(124) Mayer: “Islamic Glassmakers and Their Works”. 

(125) Rice: “Inlaid Brasses”. 

(126) Jenkins: “Muslim: An Early Fatimid Ceramicist”; Blair: “A Brief Biography of Abu 
Zayd”. 

(127) See Grabar: The Illustrations of the Magamat, 10-11; O’Kane, “Text and Paintings”. 
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had to navigate with his business. As our text testifies, ten shGh1 were 
not necessarily the same as ten shähil Kamäl al-Din’s anecdote of 
the stingy merchant from Diyarbakir illustrates how the marketplace 
dealt with this existence of different coins under one name. In this 
anecdote, Kamaäl al-Din was paid in shähis, but realized later that one 
of these coins was heavier than the others. Meanwhile the merchant, 
upon becoming aware of this fact and regretting it, sends a servant to 
take back the shäht of good quality and exchange it with a lighter one 
(fol. 11r). This makes a sultanic edict from Shawwaäl 997 / August 
1589 ordering that both the new and the old (‘atig) shähi should 
exchange for 4 qita' just the more puzzling (fol. 35r). 


AII taken together and all inconsistencies aside, the information 
provided on these few pages shows what a great loss to our 
understanding of the monetary history of a major Arab province of 
the Ottoman Empire in a crucial period of its economic, monetary, 
and fiscal development the disappearance of many of Kamaäl al-Din’s 


notes constitutes. 


Artisans’ subjectivity 


Historians, searching for expressions of self in premodern Middle 
Eastern societies, have tended to consider textual evidence as broadly 
representative of social trends, even though literacy rates must have 
generally been rather low. Among these texts, first-person narratives 
are considered the most reliable indicator of self-expressive intent, 
but this prejudicial view obscures other textual forms of knowledge 
inscription, to say nothing of non-textual production, like tattoos that 
conveyed tribal identification or the popularity of oral narratives. 
Mubsin al-Musawi has recently argued that we need more expansive 


conceptions of textual autobiography, which would allow historians 
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price for one qursh as 80 ‘uthmaäni at one point, but in the same breath 
gives the exchange rate of the gold su/fänt in gita' (fol. 59r). And how 
the smaller ‘uthmäni relates to the gif 'a is not entirely clear in another 
overview when he states that the ghursh would exchange for 80 
‘uthmänt or 63 qit'a halabiyya, While at the same time the gold coin 
would be valued at 120 ‘uthmant or 93 qit'a. Therefore, according to 
the first equation the git'a was worth 1.27 ‘uthmant while at the same 
time according to the second it was worth 1.29 (fol. 20v). However, 
both numbers would actually signify a highly increased value of the 
‘uthmäni to the qit 'a as the exchange rate stood at 1.5 before. 


Furthermore, the market reality is not as clear as a mere listing of 
currency names suggests. In reality a number of different coin issues 
would be in circulation, meaning in these times of fluctuating coinage 
quality that several coins of the same nominal value and name but 
with a different precious metal content could be received. The analysis 
of a particularly large coin hoard (more than 40,000 pieces with a 
large emphasis on the reign of Muräd IIL, and therefore the years of 
our notebook), excavated in Beçin in south-western Anatolia, reveals 
coin issues from several centuries and from mints all over the empire 
as well as Europe.(l?® And a visit by the authors to the American 
Numismatic Society to study its coins from Ottoman Aleppo revealed 
a bewildering reality, with coins of the same mint and denomination 
ranging from small drops of metal to large discs, from paper-thin to 
rather heavy items. Tracing changes in a mint’s output and possible 
correlations with documentary or literary sources such as our notebook 
when no more than the name of the ruler and the year of his ascension 
to the throne is mentioned on a coin proves extremely difficult today. 
Yet this is the market environment that a craftsman like Kamaäl al-Din 


(120) Ünal / Krinzinger / Alram / Pfeiffer-Tas (eds.): Der Miünzschatz von Beçin. 
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II 998 (fol. 59r) and is also expressed in the marginal addition on fol. 
11v that refers to a coinage reform in 1041/1638 while the central 
authorities followed suit only in 1050/1640.(19 


With this text we can see how the local actors on the Aleppo market 
perceived the monetary crisis and the reaction of the Ottoman 
authorities to it from the perspective of a local concerned artisan. 
Moreover, we also obtain secure data on exchange rates that are 
otherwise hard to come by for Syria in these years. Before now, similar 
information closest to the date of this notebook was to be had from 
the Ottoman historian Mustafä ‘AIT who wrote about the exchange 
rates in 9089/1581 while working at the finance department in Aleppo, 
some scattered orders from the center to the local governors, (9 but 
most importantly from the letters of foreign merchants only. 


In analyzing these exchange rates there are several problems 
compounding a clear understanding of the details. These begin with 
terminology: Kamäal al-Din names his coins differently from both the 
contemporary European travelers and Ottoman authorities, but also 
from the relevant modern scholarly literature. The coins mentioned in 
the text are the qursh / ghurush, the dhahab sultänt ahmar, the shähi, 
the ‘uthmant, and the git ‘a halabiyya. Throughout the text the generic 
term dirham is also used to denote the general idea of small silver 
coins or silver by weight (fol. 30v, 34v). What we do not find are the 
pära and the akçe, standard terms used by modern historians for the 


two Ottoman silver coins in circulation in Aleppo. 


Kamaäl al-Dîn adds to the confusion by not giving the exchange rates 


among the different coins in a uniform manner. Thus, he indicates the 


(118) See a list of reform operations in Pamuk: 4 Monetary History, 140. 
(119) These are referred to in Pfeiffer-Tas: “Zur Geldgeschichte,” 95. 
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mention of the governor Ahmad Bäshä al-Akmakjrs (d. 1020/1611) 
efforts that provided a vague picture. According to this report, the 
governor “reformed (as/aha)” the coinage by minting “clean coins of 
good weight (al-nagiyya al-wäzina)”, 70 of which would change for 
an asadr and 80 for one real.(19 The year of his efforts, however, is not 
specified. But its afterlife and development can be grasped by Kamaäl 
al-Din’s much later marginal addition on fol. 11v that the asadr was 
officially set at 90 of the newly minted ‘uthmänis and the real at 100, 
marking an ongoing steep devaluation of the Ottoman silver coinage 


despite all efforts to reform it. 


This apparently did not happen in sync with coinage policies in the 
center where the large accumulation of specie did not result in a general 
reform of the fineness of coins. Thus, the reform operations referred 
to in Kamaäl al-Din’s notes confirm the existence of an independent 
local dynamism that would try to reform the local monetary system 


even before the central authorities did.(17 This was the case in Rabr° 


(116) ‘Urdr: Ma '‘ädin al-dhahab, 198-199: wa-aslaha al-mu ämala fa-anzala min al-qgal'a 
al-'‘athämina al-nagiyya al-wäzina bi-haythu ja ‘ala al-asadt bi-sab ïna wa-l-rival bi- 
thamänina lam yataghayyar hädhà l-nizäm. wa-là tüjadu al-'‘athämina li-gillatihä wa- 
li-qubüliha. 

(117) Pamuk: 4 Monetary History, 143: “Very little information is available about the 
activities of the provincial mints during this period. (...), the archival evidence points 
to limited activity in a small number of mints (...). (...) the quantity and quality of 
provincial coinage also began to decline, but neither the local authorities nor the central 
government were able to uphold the existing standards due to the low volumes of silver 
arriving at the mints.” Pamuk bases his assertions on evidence of provincial mints 
collected by Sahillioÿlu in an unpublished Turkish dissertation. One traveler, passing 
through Aleppo in 1605, reports the following on the activities of the mint, Teixeira: 
The Travels, 70: “Within the Castle they coin Gold and Silver; the Silver Money call’d 
Xays, ten whereof make a Piece of 8, and Madines, 5 of which go to a Xay. This Mint, 
and the Customs where then farm’d by the Jews, and the Customs alone, by reason of 
the late War, yielded that Monarch 200000 Chequines clear yearly, and every Chequine 
is worth about 13 Royals.” The “Xay” is the sh&ht. 
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implemented on the provincial level in Aleppo. The first step consisted 
of collecting the means for the issuance of new clean coins through 
extraordinary taxes (‘awarid) that channeled large revenues to the 
central treasury.(l"? A large levy was thus carried out in Rabr° I 998 / 
January 1590 by the new governor ‘AlÏT b. Alwand Bek right after his 
entry into the city. He collected the equivalent of 37,000 (presumably 
akçe in the official exchange rate) of “al-amwal al-diwäniyya” in only 
15 days after entering the city, something that had not happened in ten 
years according to Kamal al-Din (fol. 48v). Apart from that we also 
hear of the levying of extraordinary taxes (‘awarid)""? of one girsh 
per household (khäna, där) collected hastily in a cloak-and-dagger 
operation.(!# At least some of this money must have stayed in the 
provincial coffers because in addition to the collection of specie, the 
mint of Aleppo also put out new clean coins, a reaction presumably 
to both the deteriorating precious metal content of the recent coinages 
and the large-scale appearance of forgeries.(l!® Concerning local 


Arabic sources on coinage reforms, it was hitherto al-‘Urdr’s sole 


(112) Kafadar: “Les troubles monetaires,” 386. 

(113) For the nature of ‘awarid and their growing importance in the seventeenth century 
leading to a regular annual imposition just shortly after the events covered by Kamal 
al-Din see Darling: Revenue-Raising and Legitimacy, 27, 83-100. Information by the 
historian Selaniki that no ‘awarid were levied under sultan Murad III (reigned 1574- 
1595) are clearly misleading, see Darling: Revenue-Raising and Legitimacy, 93, but no 
specific information on the Syrian provinces was heretofore available. 

(114) Fol. 49r; the plea to wait with the levy and give the operation at least three or four days 
nearly landed one district responsible (mutakallim mahalla) in jail were it not for the 
clemency pleas of others. On the nature of a khäna, which could consist of several 
individual family households, see Darling: Revenue-Raising and Legitimacy, 105-107. 

(115) Forgeries are probably alluded to on fol. 11r when iron tools to coin dirhams are 
found with a man. For many references in the imperial orders to forgeries throughout 
the Ottoman realm see Pfeiffer-Tas: “Zur Geldgeschichte,” 102-103; on a court case 
about a dyer, who was accused in 1008/1599 of counterfeiting coins, see Faroqhi: 
“Counterfeiting in Ankara”. 
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extraordinary tax.” This is exactly what Kamaäl al-Din describes. 
But before the whole of this plan could be implemented, the ever 
deteriorating quality of the coins and their decreasing market value 
led, in April 997/1589, to a revolt of soldiers in Istanbul, some of 
whom were paid with too debased coins and whose salaries were 
accordingly worth less.(l® The disgruntled soldiers stormed the palace 
and the sultan had to appease them with the execution of the reform’s 
mastermind, his personal favorite the beylerbey of Rumelia Doÿanci 
Mehmed Pasha,(!” a fact noted by Kamal al-Din in Aleppo already in 
the same month, on 12 Jumada II 997 / 28 April 1589,019 followed by 
more information and a chronogram shortly afterwards.(11 It is hardly 
a coincidence that the first announcement on the exchange rates was 
proclaimed in Aleppo only a few days after news of the incidents in 
the capital reached the city, on 18 Jumaäda II 997 / 4 May 1589. The 
events forced authorities to act fast, to try and both stabilize the akçe”’s 
official exchange rate and introduce better coins. 


What our text adds to the overall picture are details from the provincial 
scene. According to Kamäl al-Din, it would seem that both phases 


of the envisaged coin reforms of Doÿanc: Mehmed Pasha were 


(107) Pfeiffer-Tas: “Zur Geldgeschichte,” 79. 

(108) The bad coins (called kzzr/ akçe in the sources) were the source of the rebellion, yet 
their nature has recently been contested. While all previous literature had assumed that 
they were the newly minted coins, therefore postulating that a harsh debasement in 
fineness actually took place, Pfeiffer-Tas clarifies that, on the contrary, the rebellious 
soldiers were furious not to have been paid with the promised new and better coins; see 
Pfeiffer-Tas: “Zur Geldgeschichte,” 70. 

(109) On him see Bürekçi: Factions and Favorites, 175-183, 186-902; Fleischer: Bureaucrat 
and Intellectual, 118, 125-127, 133, 184, 295. 

(110) Kafadar: “Les troubles monetaires,” 386. Kamal al-Din, who does not know the vizier’s 
name but erroneously refers to the executed as “Anätült beylerbey,” treats these events 
on fol. 19v. 

(111) Fol. 22v. Kamaäl al-Din, however, never draws a connection between monetary policies 
and the execution. To him, it was an impious way of life that led to the favorite’s fall. 
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they are hardly mentioned by any chronicler of the period and Kamaäl 
al-Din is no exception. Copper coins never play a tangible role in any 


economic transaction he mentions. 


Taxes and coin reforms 


The dates covered by the main text of this notebook, Rabr‘ I 997 / 
1589 to Sha‘bän 998 / 1590, put it squarely in the middle of one 
of the most important developments in Ottoman economic history, 
one that has generated an equally important debate among historians. 
Besides sitting at the end of a long and devastating Ottoman-Safavid 
war (986/1578-998/1590), these years also follow on the heels of one 
of the most severe devaluations of the Ottomans’ small silver coin, the 
akçe, in 1585, eventually reducing its official value by half (1% The 
following years are marked by a steady deterioration of the coins’ 
metal content, and a resulting “price revolution” that since Barkan’s 
influential study “The Price Revolution of the Sixteenth Century” 
was seen as a turning point leading to long-term economic decline 
of the Empire.(°9 Pamuk has demonstrated that Barkan made serious 
errors and overstated the actual price increases dramatically, (9 but 
the general trend of rising prices and an increasingly fluctuating value 
of the several silver coins issued by the Ottomans among themselves 
as well as towards imported European money remains unchallenged. 


Ultimately, the Ottoman authorities reacted with a plan to mint new 
coins of a higher precious metal content that was to be financed 
through an Empire-wide collection of large sums of money with an 


(104) Pfeiffer-Tas: “Zur Geldgeschichte,” 77-78, argues that the actual implementation of 
the devaluation, that is the minting of coins with a lighter weight equivalent to the new 
orders, was only begun in 1586 at the earliest. 

(105) Barkan: “The Price Revolution”. For a general survey of the decline paradigm, see 
Darling: Revenue-Raising and Legitimacy, 2-21. 

(106) Pamuk: “The Price Revolution,” 79-80. 
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and then paying only part of those to cover the duty of one such qursh 
owed towards the state. This would explain the shortage of ‘uthmänt 
coins on the market. But if this was indeed the case, why would the 
treasury accept such unfavorable terms? Was it because they wanted 
to take the debased coin off the market before issuing a more stable 
one? Was it because they would use the ‘uthmänt to mint the bigger 
shähis Without loss because these latter were so greatly overvalued on 
the market with regard to its silver content?(1 Another possibility is, 
of course, that the treasury would not accept the ‘ufhmäni but insist on 
being paid the taxes due in that unit with grossly undervalued qurüsh. 


The dhahab sultänt ahmar is the Ottoman gold coin minted in several 
provinces with Aleppo among them, and kept remarkably stable on 
the same foot as the Venetian ducat or zecchino.() Nonetheless, a 
traveler who visited Aleppo in 1004/1596, close to our source, still 
comments that the foreign gold coins were more accepted than the 


local ones.(102) 


Lastly, copper coins probably played a pivotal role in the everyday 
economy. Kamäl al-Din mentions how the governor brought in the 
coppersmiths (fol. 59r: wa-jaba l-nahhäsin li-ajl nuhas al-fulüs) during 
his efforts for a coinage reform in Rabr° II 998/1590, and specimens 
of the coins that have been produced as a result of these actions are 
attested.("%) But as a means for the smallest exchanges of petty items 


(100) Pamuk: À Monetary History, 101-105. 

(101) Pamuk: À Monetary History, 59-62. On p. 62 we read: “The standards of the sultani 
remained fixed and it exchanged at par against the ducat for most of the sixteenth 
century. The exchange rate between the two coins began to change in favor of the ducat 
early in the seventeenth century, however.” 

(102) Moryson: An ltinerary, vol. IL, 125: “In Turkey the gold zechines of Venice are most 
currant, and preferred even before their owne Sultanones of gold.” 

(103) See the coin 12-HIb-19, minted in Halab in 998, in Kabaklarh: “Mangir”, 418. We are 
grateful to Stefan Heidemann for providing us with this reference. 
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Pamuk and Venzke it can now be asserted that the git'a halabiyya was 
not only a unit of account but actually a minted coin until the end of 
the 10 / 16! century.°® 


The ‘uthmaänt (usually referenced in the literature by the Turkish 
name akçe) is the contented silver piece that was so severely devalued 
in 993/1585. Why, then, was it not found on the market according to 
Kamaäl al-Din? A later anecdote from the historian al-‘Urdi teaches 
us that the disappearance of coins was not necessarily due to their 
low esteem and lack of acceptance on the market, but rather to 
widespread acceptance (qubül) and a large demand.” Additionally, 
Kamäl al-Din’s report on the gathering of taxes in Rabr' I 998/1590 
may help to answer this question (fol. 49r). Here Kamaäl al-Din hints 
to the existence of a large gap between the current market rate (‘ala 
hisäb al-jart) of the ‘uthmänt and its official evaluation (‘alä hisab al- 
diwän). À qursh on the market would be exchanged at 105 ‘uthmaäni. 
The diwan clearly overvalued the smaller coin by setting the exchange 
rate at 80 ‘uthmänt for the qursh plus a fee of 5 ‘uthmaänt for the 
official charged with taking the taxes. Thus, if the officials indeed 
accepted the local coins, it would have been favorable to pay any 
official duties with the ‘ufhmänt, exchanging a qursh coming into the 
country with the European merchants into local coins on the market 


(98) Pamuk: À Monetary History, 99-100 calls the git'a halabiyya “most likely a former 
coin” and discusses the district of Jerusalem, where “the para began to establish itself 
and the halabiyya was replaced completely by the 1560s.” Specifically about Aleppo he 
relates: “The halabiyya or the akçe of Aleppo was also mentioned in the court records 
and tax registers of the sanjak (district) of Aleppo during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Its exchange rate was usually given at two-and-a-half Ottoman akçes.” His 
source is Margaret Leigh Venzke: The Sixteenth-Century Ottoman Sanjak of Aleppo: 
À Study of Provincial Taxation, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University, New 
York 1981. 

(99) ‘UrdT: Ma'ädin al-dhahab, 198-199: “wa-lam tijad al-‘'athämina li-gillatihä wa-li- 
qubüliha”. 
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constantly overvalued their exchange rate in relation to their silver 


content. 


The git'a halabiyya was a smaller silver piece obviously minted 
locally. According to Tezcan, the git'a is generally a term used for 
Mamluk silver coins called mu 'ayyadï (still reminiscent in the maydin/ 
médin of European writers much later) and superseded in 1518 by the 
local coins newly minted after the Ottoman conquest, called para.°* 
Kamäl al-Din never uses either term, but his qit ‘a halabiyya constantly 
has the same nominal value as Tezcan’s para, which in turn is of the 
same value as the medin or maidin of the contemporary European 
travelers.°®) It must have already been a very light silver coin at this 
point since it was expressly not touched by the changes of Jumadä 
II 997/May 1589 because, as Kamäl al-Dîn puts it, “had he changed 
them for defective coins (mu 'aämala khurda),°® nobody would have 
touched them for their low silver content (/i-safälat ‘ivarihàa)” (fol. 
20v). Besides the git'a halabiyya there was also a git'a of account, 
the git'a ‘adadiyya, nominally worth twice as much.°” But against 


(94) Tezcan: “The Ottoman Monetary Crisis,” 466. 

(95) The very stable relation of these coins to the shGhT will demonstrate the proximity of 
their value in different sources. Exchange of para to shähr. 4 in 1572 (Tezcan, 481, 
source is official order), 4,5 in 1574 (Tezcan, 481, source is a traveler), 5 in 1577 
(Tezcan, 481, source is a traveler), 5 in 1579 (Tezcan, p. 481, source is a traveler), 5 
in 1582 (Tezcan, 482, source is official letter). Exchange of maïdin to shähr: 5 in 1583 
(Tezcan, 485), 5 in 1584 (Barret, “The Money and Measures,”” 10, 12; also Tezcan, 482 
who calls the original source’s medin a para), 5 in 1609 (Teixeira: The travels, 70). 
Oit'a halabiyya to shähr: 4 in 1589 (MS Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 20v). 

(06) On the term see Pamuk: À Monetary History, 140. 

(97) This git'a ‘adadiyya might be what the biographer Amiïn al-Muhibbt refers to when 
he reports of the governor of Aleppo, Ahmad b. Matäf (d. 1008/1599-1600), that in 
building his famous mosque he stipulated 10 gita' per day for the professor (mudarris) 
which would mean 20 “real (sahth)” ‘uthmänt. The 10 gita' in this case would be the 
qit'a of account while the value in real coins would be 20; Muhibbr: Khulasat al-athar, 
vol. I, 406-407, no. 243: Luc Lilete cite JS ipeiue ali te el 3. 
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little space in Ibn al-HanbalTs biographies when compared to what 
we know of Kamaäl al-Din’s text.(°1 


Coinage and taxation 


One of the most interesting aspects of this text is the information it 
provides about economic realities in the province of Aleppo, especially 
the turbulent developments of the coinage and exchange rates. The 
relative density of information is even more astounding considering 
the short timeframe our fragment covers and only underscores how 
much information we may have been deprived of due to the apparent 
loss of large portions of it. 


Overview of the coins mentioned in the text 


The qursh or ghurush, at this point before the minting of indigenous 
pieces of that name, was a large European silver coin-either the 
Spanish eight real piece (riyal) or the Dutch Leeuwendaalder (asadf), 
though more likely the former. One of the instances in Kamäl al- 
Din’s text does not specify which was meant, but both coins were not 


dramatically far apart in value from each other. 


The shähi°? was a somewhat larger silver piece minted mainly in 
the eastern Arabic provinces of the Ottoman Empire that was stable 
throughout the 16" century but shared the devaluation of the ‘uthmaäant 
lakçe after 1585. While they used to weigh around four grams, they 
deteriorated to between 2.2 and 3.1 grams.®* Most importantly, 
despite this deterioration the coin was widely accepted and the market 


(91) See for the narrow, elite-centered focus of the sources Meier: “Den ‘Pfad des Wissens' 
verlassen,” 264. 

(92) Pamuk: 4 Monetary History, 101-105. 

(93) Pamuk: 4 Monetary History, 104. 
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determine what had actually happened. Kamäl al-Din, again unlike 
Ibn Tawq, often wants to explain rather than only record what was 
going on. 


Here, Kamäal al-Din’s background comes through unabated. He reports 
on the actions of the ruling class and the ‘w/ama’, but mostly when 
they have a direct bearing on his life. We hear of venerated scholars 
and Sufis because he has visited them, we hear about the dizdär of 
the citadel because he made a garment for and had conversations with 
him. Very often he turns his attention to the market, to fellow artisans, 
minor and now forgotten scholars, in short decidedly not the notables 
of his community. In this he is even more radical than Ibn Budayr 
nearly two centuries later, who certainly was an artisan as well, but 
was more interested in what happened in the governor’s palace than 
in his own shop. Turning one’s attention towards the commoners was 
a decision at odds with the tastes of some scholars who simply did 
not allow commoners to be a worthy subject of history-writing. It was 
nonetheless precisely in Aleppo where Kamäl al-Din could find some 
measure of contemporary inspiration in the historian Rad al-Din 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hanbalï (d. 971/1563). This scholar was reportedly 
criticized by his Damascene biographer Najm al-Din al-Ghazzï for 
devoting too much space in his biographical collection Durr al-habab 
to non-elites. Ghazzi, according to this, ironically speculated that Ibn 
al-Hanbalt might have run out of biographees for some letters and 
filled their ranks with sculptors, merchants, singers, or builders.(” 
Even so, it must be stressed that these non-elites take up relatively 


(90) The quote by al-Ghazzi goes as follows: wa-rubbamä akmala al-asma” li-'allä yakhlü 
al-harf min al-taräjim bi-nagqäsh ‘aw täjir ‘aw mughannin ‘aw mutanbir ‘aw ‘äshiq 
‘aw mi mär ‘aw ghayrahum min al-‘awämm. It needs to be stressed that we could not 
verify this independently! This quote is taken from the editors in Ghazzï: Lutf al-samar, 
vol. I, 133 with reference to al-GhazzTs al-Kawäkib al-sä'ira, yet it is not found in any 
of the text’s editions within the biography of Rad al-Din Muhammad Ibn al-Hanbalï. 
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hopefully unearth more details. *” Indeed, Kamal al-Din’s notebook 
may be more easily compared to one of the few catalogued specimens. 
An unknown Damascene writer has recorded the events of his city at 
least during the years 1137/1725 and 1138/1726 in a similar mixture 
of history writing and recipes, but we are left with no more than five 
folios of what might have been a much larger text (Wetzstein II 1748, 
fol. 55r-60r and back doublure). 


Audience 


Despite its unusual and incoherent form, the text in its present state 
was meant to be more than an aide-mémoire for its author’s eyes only, 
serving as a reference for conversations or later works. It was meant 
to be read and it was definitely shown around already by the author 
as several signed interventions from other writers attest, namely the 
poems by Ahmad al-Rammaäl (fol. 43v) and Muhammad al-Naviraän 
(fol. 46v), as well as the ijaza by Fath Alläh al-Baylünt (fol. 60r). 
Later traces are unfortunately limited to the single ownership note by 
Husayn al-Wafa’ in 1151/1738-39 discussed above. 


Besides formal traces of an actual audience, speculations on the 
intended readers may be based on content and historiographical 
perspective. Here it is worth noting that our text was clearly written 
with posterity in mind! It is mindful of those who would not anymore 
understand how the Aleppo of the author”’s lifetime functioned and, 
luckily for its modern readers, explains the obvious. Again, this is in 
stark contrast to the journal of Ibn Tawq whose laconic reference to 
the relations around him often leave the reader with much work to 


(89) For hints to other such texts worthy of exploration see Meier: “Dimensionen und 
Krisen des Selbst,” 7. For the late Mamluk ‘alim Burhän al-Dîn al-Biqä't (d. 885/1480) 
keeping several “large notebooks” to collect dreams, see Guo: “Tales of a Medieval 


Cairene Harem,” 112. 
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Indeed, although they have largely not been recovered and much 
less studied yet, other commonplace books were known in Kamäl 
al-Din’s place and time and might have looked similar to his own. 
Thus, the biography of Kamaäl al-Dïn’s friend Fath Alläh b. Mahmüd 
al-Baylünt notes that he kept collections of strange information 
(majämi' ishtamalat ‘ala ta'alig ghariba).®9 This might refer to 
texts like the title-less fragment of an autograph notebook preserved 
today in Damascus (Maktabat al-Asad, MS 4325).%7 Here we find, 
besides some of the author’s own works, dated accounts of meetings 
with and biographies of his students, occasionally accompanied by 
small biographies and routinely commented on and augmented later 
in the margins. While this is not quite the same range of subjects as 
found in Kamaäl al-Din’s notebook, the general practice and structure 
of both texts are strikingly similar. Contemporaneous to these two, 
but outside of their social and scholarly orbits, was the Damascene 
Judge Akmal al-Dîn b. Muflih (d. 1011/1603), who composed at least 
15 volumes of notebooks, of which three have so far been identified.(® 


It can be argued that Kamäl al-Din’s notebook is a valuable new 
mosaic piece in this tradition, and that, when compared to the 
examples cited above, it has its peculiarities. It does not focus as 
heavily on poetry, includes more chronistic material, more references 
to crafts and market realities, and its author was not a career scholar. 


The archaeology of this genre still needs to be continued and will 


(86) Tabbäkh, 7 /am al-nubala’, vol. VI, 225. 

(87) See for an analysis of its content Schwarz: “Ich erzähle nichts als die Wahrheit!” 84-89. 
Schwarz, on 88, identifies the father Mahmüd as a possible inspiration for Fath Alläh’s 
notes. If true, this would be just the more remarkable as Kamal al-Din was a recurrent 
guest in Mahmüd's circle. 

(88) Oxford, Bodleian MS Pococke 26; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek MS We II 408; Beirut, 
American University of Beirut MS 892.708: M23maA:c.1. Richardson: “The Holograph 
Notebooks”. 
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plays. Another thing routinely found on these flyleaves are dates of 
births and deaths, either of famous contemporaries or continuing 


within one family and sometimes covering several generations. 


Certainly, there is a long way from these haphazard notes, even 
if an editor can collect and arrange them in chronological order as 
happened with Munajjid’s edition of Ismä‘1l al-Mahäsinr’s Kunnäsh, 
and the 63 folios that remain of Kamaäl al-Din’s systematic collection. 
Kamäl al-Din’s notebook can partly be seen as an extrapolation from 
these practices, as the will to put the margins central and to do it with 
some of the discipline that marks the chronicler of daily events. The 
writing down of the different texts presented here must, therefore, be 
considered a routine for many. But doing it continuously over decades 
in one specifically dedicated notebook is what makes Kamäal al-Din’s 


writing an exception. 


Commonplace books 


This practice of putting together disparate thoughts, excerpts, 
proverbial and useful notes without chronological or narrative order 
and without the turn to individual introspection of a modern diary is 
called a commonplace-book. This format saw its early flowering as 
early as the 14* century in another part of the Mediterranean with 
the Zibaldone of Italian scholars and merchants. Are there, then, also 
examples in Arabic that come closer in form to what we see in our 
Ext? 


(85) The longest such line of genealogical information that Boris Liebrenz has located so 
far through his collection of manuscript notes is found in Ann Arbor, MS University 
of Michigan Isl. Ms. 626, pp. 3-13, 186: the notes of births and deaths stretch from 
the late 9°/15% to the early 12*/18" century when the last entry by Taqï al-Din al-HisnT 
(1053/1643-1129/1717) identifies a woman whose birth is recorded in 1029/1620 as his 
mother. 
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medicinal and culinary recipes; notes of births and deaths of one’s 
own children, relatives, and acquaintances; shopping lists and 
contracts; useful knowledge (/à'ida, pl. fawä'id) of any sort. Those 
are truly ubiquitous, but catalogues rarely even mention them. An 
illustrative case in point, pertinent due to its proximity to our author, 
is a manuscript (Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, majmü‘ 769) once in 
the hands of both Kamaäal al-Din’s teacher, Muhammad b. Müsa al- 
Yahmüli (d. 6 Rabr° II 998/1590),%% and his close friend Ahmad al- 
Baylünt (d. 1022/1613-14).%9 Most of the leaves contain an as yet 
unidentified legal treatise, but starting from the last page and right 
after the colophon all the blank space of the following pages is filled 
with poems by various authors, verses to enhance one’s memory, and 
a fa 'ida of a grammatical nature. Furthermore, the layout turns with 
additions growing into the margins, different styles and boldness of 
script, different writing directions, and comments on the main texts in 
a vastly more cursive hand. Many pages of Kamäl al-Din’s notebook 
look decidedly like these and other flyleaves. 


We do not know whether Kamäl al-Din ever gave a title to his 
collection of notes, thereby choosing to identify with one of the 
established forms of literary production. This notebook is at the 
intersection of several textual genres that all have their individual 
history as marginal additions to manuscripts but can rarely if ever 
be seen combined between two covers. À considerable portion of 
Kamäl al-Din’s collection indeed consists of the marginal genre par 
excellence, the /a'ida. Many flyleaves of manuscripts are literally 
covered by those recipes, sayings, anecdotes, prayers, jokes, or word 


(83) See fn. 36 above. 
(84) He leaves a largely defaced but signed comment to a verse on the last page of the 


manuscript. 
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And Gotha orient. À 1290/1873 was filled, right in the middle of this 
old copy of a text on ruler’s ethics and in a mixture very reminiscent 
of Kamaäl al-Din’s interests, with: news of several earthquakes (dated 
13 Dhü 1-Hijja 1003/19* August 1595), an exercise in writing a court 
document, a riddle, and the report of one Muhammad al-Muwaqqi‘ 
al-Manüfi al-Hanañfï al-Wafa’i al-Hilalt on how he succeeded, on 5 
Ramadän 1005/22 April 1597, to purchase a grey horse for the price of 
900 nisf fidda.®® There are examples from Aleppo in Kamäl al-Din’s 
lifetime: in MS Paris, BnF Arabe 1652 we find obituaries and natural 
events from Aleppo 991 and 995AH (fol. 207v) while BnF Arabe 
1668 includes several notes on obituaries, political events in the city, 
and news from the broader empire that arrived there between 1005AH 
and 1027AH (fol. 223v). On a rural scale we find a villager called 
‘Abdalläh b. ‘Abd al-Wahad noting events in his village Barliyas®" 
and on the harvest in the 1160s/1740s and 1170s/1750s in the margins 
of MS Berlin Wetzstein II 1636.%? These notes on historical events 
become more numerous in the 19° century. They are surely not on 
the same level of note-collecting that Kamal al-Dîn and later Isma‘1l 
al-Mahäsint both portray, but show the same willingness to note 
memorable events down and keep them accessible for posterity even 


if writing a real chronicle was never the intention. 


Other text genres present in Kamäl al-Din’s notebook can be 
found in even higher frequency in the manuscripts of the region: 


(80) Gotha orient. A 1873, fol. 33r. The note on the earthquake is in a different hand, and 
the others might be that of Muhammad who is otherwise unknown to us except for one 
ownership note he left in MS London BL Add MS 14055 in 1039/1629-30, where he 
calls himself Muhammad b. Nür al-Din al-Manüfi al-Hanaft al-Muwaqqji'. 

(81) Probably Bar Eliyas in Lebanon’s Biqä‘ valley. 

(82) The margins have unfortunately been cut and the notes, written in a very clumsy hand, 


are severely damaged. 
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curiosities they witnessed or heard about, but were overlooked by 
the catalogues that are supposed to guide us to them? The following 
examples are likely to be no more than a fraction of what once was 


but will hopefully serve to illustrate the broader context. 


Besides the so-called Kunnash of Isma‘ïl al-Mahäsint, there was 
even another such instance in which members of the Mahäsint family 
had their hands. A copy of ‘AIT b. ‘Uthmaän al-Awshr’s Siräjiyya on 
inheritance law was covered at its beginning and end with historical 
notes from Damascus in the 1070s/1660s and 1080s/1670s (American 
University of Beirut, MS 349.1767 U8SfA). Although Ismäa‘ïl al- 
MahäsinT’s name is not found, at least two members of the family 
possessed and read the volume, respectively: ‘Abd al-Rahim al- 
Mahäsint left an ownership note in 1113/1701-2 and Ahmad b. 
Sulaymän (1095/1683 — 1146/1734) inscribed himself as a reader in 
1115/1703-4. Earlier examples contemporary to our text exist, such as 
the notes on several murder cases that had occurred in Ba‘labakk in 
974/1566-67 and which have been recorded in MS Berlin Wetzstein 
II 407, fol. 175v. A similar account of the murder of ‘AÏT al-‘Asrant 
al-Maydänt by robbers and their fate in Damascus in 1009/1600 
was recorded on the flyleaf of MS Berlin Wetzstein II 1383 by one 
Taqï al-Dîn al-Hisnt.(® Some reader regarded a medical manuscript 
as the appropriate place to note an order from Constantinople on 
12 Ramadan 988 / 21 October 1580 that prescribed new headgear 
for Jews and Christians which resulted in many of them forcefully 
uncovering their heads and falling ill (MS Oxford Huntington 596).0° 


(78) Unless this note was copied a long time after the event, this man is not to be confused 
with the homonymous scholar and avid book-collector who lived 1053/1643-1129/1717; 
see on him Ibn Kannän: Yawmiyyat, 277; Murädï: Si/k al-durar, vol. I, 6-7. The name 
Taqï al-Din was recurrent in the al-Hisnt family. 

(79) See Savage-Smith: À New Catalogue, Plate XXVIII. 
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Specifically, both are describing a palpable embrace ofcolloquialism.( 
On this level of language, again, Kamaäl al-Dîn does not fit in. His 
orthography and syntax may not be flawless, but besides evidence of 
vernacular Arabic in his zajal compositions there is no clear embrace 


of his colloquial Aleppine Arabic. 


This newly emerging chronology with an artisan writer in 10*/16- 
century Aleppo need not be a verdict against the nouveaux literates 
of the eighteenth century as a distinct phenomenon since nothing 
suggests that any of the identified authors had knowledge of the 
others. But it should caution against models of a linear evolution from 
Ibn al-Banna’ to Ibn Budayr. Individual achievements and short-lived 
local traditions might still rest obscured and their identification could 
yet again alter our understanding of the literary landscape. 


Manuscript practices 


In its chronistic content, the notes of Kamaäl al-Din are as 
impressionistic as those of Isma‘ïl al-Mahäsint a century later in 
Damascus that have been ordered chronologically and edited under the 
title Kunnash by Saläh al-Din al-Munajjid.(” The latter, however, had 
not dedicated a whole book of blank pages to receive his reflections, 
but literally relegated his note-keeping activities to the margins and 
blank spaces in the manuscript of a poetry collection he owned. On 
a smaller and less ordered scale this was a practice probably more 
common than is generally acknowledged, the traces of which still 
need collecting and cataloguing. How many readers felt inclined to 
entrust the flyleaves and margins of their books with the events and 


(76) Hanna: “The Chronicles of Ottoman Egypt,” 248-249; Hanna: /n Praise of Books, 4; 
Sajdi: The Barber of Damascus, 108-112. 
(77) Mahäsint: “Safahät min tarikh Dimashq”. 
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cook, ‘Abdalläh b. Mahmüd al-Irbilt al-Buwaydatr (d. 923/1517), to 
whose shop the common people (‘awämm) would flock in order to hear 
his stories and jokes (nawädir, hikäyaät, hazaliyat).(? A contemporary 
to our text, al-Hasan al-Bürinï, regularly met with the literate among 
the ‘awämm and enjoyed their production of vernacular poetry, 
something his biographer clearly perceived as an oddity.(* And al- 
Bürint himself professes his profound astonishment and disapproval 
of the life choices of a promising poet, Abü Bakr b. Mansür al-‘Umart 
(d. 1048/1638), who chose the life of an artisan in the market over 
the career of a scholar.* The threshold of writing is what bars our 
knowledge of these phenomena in most cases. Other early Ottoman 
examples of artisan authorship contemporary to our text could 
nonetheless be identified. The underlying question to understand 
their production is one of agency and modes of transmission. Exactly 
when and under which circumstances did artisans feel empowered to 
enter into the world of authorship? Our text would suggest that a silk 
weaver of late 10"/16"-century Aleppo felt comfortable not only as a 


poet, not a rare thing in fact, but even as a chronicler. 


The shift in the social background of the authors is described by Sajdi 
and Hanna as concomitant with the spread of substandard writing. 


(72) Ibn al-Hanbalr: Durr al-habab, vol. I, 724-725, no. 228: mà ‘indahü min al-nawädir 
wa-l-hikäyät wa-l-hazaliyät al-mudhika wa-l-maqätr' al-mürida bi-hasab ikhtilaf 
mashärib al-wäridin ilayhr. 

(73) Ghazzr: Lutf al-samar, vol. I, 355-390, no. 141: wa-käna maqbülan ‘inda l-'awämm li- 
‘annahü käna yatanazzalu ilà ziväratihim wa-käna yukhälitu ahl al-adab minhum wa- 
yahduru jumü'ahum wa-ya‘rudüna ‘alayht azjälahum fa-yuhassinuhä wa-yubayyinu 
mahaäsinahä wa-nikätahaà. 

(74) Bürinr: Zarajim al-a'yan, vol. I, 288-291; Muhibbr, Khulasat al-athar, vol. I, 121-133; 
Liebrenz: Die Rifa ‘tva, 257-258, 294; for an analysis of Bürinr’s attitude see Meier: 
“Den 'Pfad des Wissens' verlassen”’. 

(75) Behrens-Abouseif: “Une polémique anti-ottomane”. 
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And although he might be the first weaver historian on the record so 
far, he was not the only artisan who entered the world of literature 
as an author. The exact chronology of this artisan entry into the 
written world is still debated in scholarship. Recent contributions 
have pointed to a new flourishing of literacy and related occupations 
in the administration among craftsmen and artisans in the Mamluk 
period.(f” Poetic production in particular may have been much older 
and continuous, although it would not always have led to a written 
record. Thus, the production of a certain Ahmad al-‘Aqä’idt who, 
while being illiterate, had the confidence to demand from the learned 
master poet Abü 1-Fath al-MaälikT (901/1495-975/1567) a certificate to 
state that he was the gayyim (1.e. foremost) zajal poet in Syria, is cited 
by Ibn Ayyüb as a mere curiosity and setup for Abü I-Fath’s verses 
mocking the request. A productive poet who also worked in Aleppo 
for a time, Muhammad b. ‘AÏ al-Harfüsht al-Hariri (d. 1059/1649), 
makes his money as an artisan working with the ‘inäyat cloth which 
so prominently figures in Kamaäl al-Din’s account.(® And another silk 
weaver poet, Rajab b. Hijazi al-Hariïri (d. 1091/1680), is recorded in 
Aleppo in the period, judged by his biographer to lack the necessary 
skills of ‘arabiyya but to have possessed an astounding poetical 
productivity.() Besides poetry, there are faint traces of a rich and vital 
literary production of the sort that appears in Kamaäl al-Din’s notebook 


as ‘ajiba or hikäya. Xbn al-Hanbali records the popularity of a street 


(67) Hirschler: The Written Word; Behrens-Abouseif: “Craftsmen, Upstarts and Sufis”; 
Sabra: “Illiterate Sufis and Learned Artisans”. 

(68) Bauer: “Ibrahim al-Mi‘mär”. 

(69) Ibn Ayyüb: a/-Rawd al-'ätir (ed. Günes), 78. 

(70) Muhibbt: Khuläsat al-athar, vol. IV, 49-54, no. 989; Muhibbr: Nafhat al-rayhäna, vol. 
I, 189-201, no. 11. 

(71) Muhibbt: Khuläsat al-athar, vol. I, 156-157, no. 421; Muhibbr: Nafhat al-rayhaäna, 
vol. IT, 409- 416, no. 107. 
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Artisan writing 


Over the course of a millennium, the extraordinarily rich tradition 
of Arabic chronicle writing and biographical collection was mainly 
produced by scholars and administrators (secretaries), even if 
sometimes minor ones. The first significant departure from this 
pattern has been located in 18"-century Syria and Egypt. Dana Sajdi 
called a number of Syrian texts whose authors came from heretofore 
unusual backgrounds “commoner chronicles’( and concludes “it 
took a thousand years for the writing of contemporary history to 
metamorphose to the point where the fully developed genre of the 
contemporary chronicle readily lent itself to being appropriated by 
a quite different cast of historians: the barber, the farmers, the court 
clerk, the Samaritan scribe, the soldiers, and the priest.”(f® So, is this 
a “commoner chronicle” and is Kamäl al-Din a “nouveau literate” 


avant Sajdi? 


Can Kamaäl al-Din be considered a “normal” artisan or was he 
specifically suited to take up the reed? It needs to be acknowledged 
that Kamäl al-Din was not completely detached from the ‘lama 
class. It can even be assumed that the Damsacene journal-writer Ibn 
Tawq and Kamäl al-Din shared much in their education: both would 
have studied fundamental Islamic sciences like figh, hadith, and 
Arabic language, as they both mention studying or (in Ibn Tawq’s 
case) even teaching them, and vestiges of these studies appear in their 
texts. But their career paths diverged, the Damascene notary staying 
in the field of professional learning, albeit as a minor figure, the 


Aleppine weaver becoming an artisan. 


(65) Sajdi: Peripheral Visions. 
(66) Sajdi: The Barber of Damascus, 115. 
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Another recent attempt to make sense of the phenomenon of texts 
of contemporary historiography has been Dana Sajdi’s exploration 
of what she has called both “commoner chronicles” and “nouveau 
literacy”.( Although she explores the roots of this phenomenon 
with Makdisi back to the earliest stages of Arabic historiography, she 
clearly sees the culmination and blossoming of earlier tendencies only 
in the eighteenth century. The key aspects for her are the emergence 
of a new class of local history writers from among those outside the 
circles of learning and power, who for the first time felt empowered 
to bring their own words to paper, together with an increase in the use 
of vernacular language. Our text can be compared with those 18f- 
century specimens Sajdi focuses on especially with respect to the first 
of these two key aspects, the occupational nature of its author. Writing 
a century earlier than Kamäl al-Din, Ibn Tawq was just as unknown to 
scholars of late Mamluk Damascus before the edition of his journal as 
our weaver is to those of Ottoman Aleppo prior to the present edition. 
But he was an ‘alim by all means: he alludes to many minor posts he 
had held in learned institutions and worked mainly as a notary in 
the scribal environment of the legal system of educated jurists. Kamäl 
al-Din, on the other hand, clearly was an artisan. The most prominent 
chronicler to compare him with on the level of occupation lived nearly 
two centuries later, the Damascene barber Ibn Budayr, hero of Sajdi’s 


monograph. 


(63) The former term is employed in Sajdi: Peripheral Visions; the latter term is found in 
Sajdi: The Barber of Damascus. 

(64) E.g. Ibn Tawq: Tu ‘liq I, 204, 350, 427; the frequent trading of posts he was involved in 
is treated in El-Leithy: “Living Documents, Dying Archives,” 413; Wollina: Zwanzig 
Jahre Alltag, 49 erroneously states that Ibn Tawq did not hold any posts other than that 


of a reciter. 
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to our author in space and time, has triggered new discussions about 
the nature of diary-writing, namely Ahmad Ibn Tawq’s so-called 
Ta'lrg,® covering the years 885/1480 to 906/1500.%) In trying to 
avoid confusion of the chronicling of daily events with the modern 
understanding of the chronicling of one’s emotions, Wollina has opted 
to use the term journal instead. Within this practice lies one of the 
greatest differences between the Damascene and the Aleppine writer. 
While Kamäl al-Din writes pretty regularly, he only takes up the pen 
when there is something worth telling. Ibn Tawq, on the other hand, 
is very disciplined in writing something for the sake of writing every 
single day, in fact he might simply note down that there was nothing 
to record on a specific date. 


More texts like those two can be imagined to have existed. 
Furthermore, many examples of autobiographies and journals have 
been recorded contemporary to Kamaäl al-Din in Ottoman Turkish, 
a language with which he demonstrates familiarity.(® Their authors 
were usually lower ranking scholars or Sufis. However, there is no 
indication that Kamäl al-Din wanted to write a diary in any way like 
these examples cited above, that is, a daily account and reflection of 
what happened to him. 


(60) In light of an apparent confusion in this matter on the part of several authors, it is 
probably not inappropriate to stress that a/-Ta‘liq is unlikely to have been the actual 
title of the book. This assumption rests on several instances within the text in which 
Ibn Tawq refers to it as “häadhä l-ta'lrg”. Yet many authors of the time, most famously 
Ibn Tülün in his autobiographical al-Fulk al-mashhün, refer to their texts as “hadha 
l-ta'lrg” even though they gave them a distinct title in which this word does not feature. 
The fa'liq does not appear as a distinct genre and it is at this point unclear how precisely 
it can be understood. 

(61) See Conermann / Seidensticker: “Some Remarks”; Wollina: Zwanzig Jahre Alltag. 

(62) Kafadar: “Self and Others”; Zilfi: “The Diary of a Müderris”. For general and meticulous 
overviews on autobiographical texts in Arabic see Reynolds (ed.): /nterpreting the Self; 
Meier: “Dimensionen und Krisen des Selbst,” 1-11. 
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conversations with oneself, is not relevant for the use of the term 
which is instead based on the formal and structural aspects of ordering 
its content by days. It has much in common with our text: Like Kamäl 
al-Din’s text, Ibn al-Bannä”s has reached us as a title-less fragment in 
the unique autograph of its author and was probably never distributed 
through copying. 


So, is Kamaäl al-Dîn’s text a “ta ”rikh-diary”? The similarities do not 
extend to all aspects of its content. As Ibn al-Banna’ shows no interest 
in anything but obituaries and events of a political and scholarly 
nature, he does not record poetry, sayings, useful anecdotes (fawa id), 
or other supposedly interesting trivia that form such an important part 
of Kamal al-Din’s writing. Furthermore, Makdisi ties his definition 
of the diary specifically to the practical needs of hadith transmission, 
where knowledge of the biographical dates and character of scholars 
was essential to evaluate their trustworthiness as transmitters. This 
kind of diary, of course, has been argued to have a very long, though 
somewhat discontinuous history in Arabic, one that can hardly be 
called a continuous tradition reaching into Kamaäl al-Din’s days at this 
point of our knowledge. Makdisi has claimed that texts like Ibn al- 
Banna”s were frequently produced. His evidence, on closer inspection, 
seems not entirely convincing and rests on his mere assumption that 
references in biographical collections to autograph sources (“in the 
handwriting of so-and-so”) rather than to specific work titles would 
necessarily have to be understood as references to “diaries”.$? But 
to this day, Ibn al-Bannä”s specimen remains the only one of its kind 
uncovered. It rested as a donation (wagf) in the Damascene Madrasa 
al-Diyä’iyya and was therefore certainly unknown to our author. 


Another much more voluminous text, more recently edited and closer 


(59) Makdisi: “The Diary in Islamic Historiography,” 176. 
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stands. À good portion of the text edited here is history writing in its 
two most prominent forms within the tradition of Arabic literature, 
namely biographies (faräjim) and events (hawaädith). In each 
instance it is one precise date, a day, that structures the historical or 
biographical narration. This day may not necessarily be the day on 
which an event occurred or a person died, but could be the date that 
knowledge of it reached the author. 


The material evolves not around a city, a dynasty, or a defined 
professional group like jurisconsults or physicians, but one otherwise 
unknown man who calls himself simply Kamaäl al-Din. While the notes 
are not particularly vocal about him and his life, he clearly emerges 
as the raison d'être behind every one of them: he was the author of 
many of the poems contained in this book, he knew the people whose 
biographies he presents, whose death he laments, who are praised in 
poems or compose them, he chose the anecdotes and sayings he found 
most interesting to commemorate and was an occasional eyewitness 
to the events chronicled. In short, Kamaäl al-Din gives this otherwise 
disparate collection of texts coherence. 


As much as it is, thus, a personal book, it is also not an intimate one 
and not one about its author. Chronicling the world around one’s own 
relatively limited social sphere in notes that are not a retrospective 
gathering of material but a relatively ad hoc putting to paper of 
information as it becomes available has been labelled “fa ”rikh- 
diary” since George Makdisi’s edition of Ibn al-Banna”s (396/1005- 
471/1079) title-less narrative of events in his hometown Baghdad in 
the years 460/1068 and 461/1069.5% The modern acquired meaning 
of the term diary as a vehicle for self-reflection, a partner for intimate 


(58) Makdisi: “Autograph diary (...), I-V”. 
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over this fact with a uniform layout, this manuscript visually admits 
to its compartmentalized nature and production process by clearly 
setting every new note apart through spaces, the use of different 
reeds, scripts, and even writing directions. Unlike the polished form 
in which many chronicles have come down to us, this is also a 
living text that the author returns to even many years after the events 
he described happened to update his notes in marginal comments and 
additions. 


Two features above all single this text out among the Arabic literature 
of the early Ottoman period: the nature of its content and the 
profession of its author. Both are likely to signify phenomena of a 
wider occurrence, the chronology of which is, however, still not fully 
explored in current scholarship. The practices and forms exhibited 
by this text find their place both in literary developments in history 


writing and in general practices of manuscript usage. 


Chronicling the world around 


The reason for putting his experiences, observations, memorable 
readings, and guidelines to paper are not spelled out by our weaver in a 
programmatic preface, but a saying he transcribes at one point may be 
considered as much (fol. 11v): Gb 3Jl, / Gtes ri ee ,L.69 Apart 
from this wish to preserve a truthful account on paper and in light of 
the many historical works Kamäl al-Din had documented knowledge 
of and the traces of which can be found in many quotations throughout 
the text, it is worth asking in which historiographical tradition our text 


(56) Noteworthy exceptions with regard to the polished appearance are, of course, the 
holograph copies of al-Maqrizi (see among the many contributions by Bauden: 
“Magriziana [”), al-Safadt (Paul: “A Study of Manuscripts”), or Häjjr Khalifa 
(Birnbaum: “Kätib Chelebi (1609-1657) and Alphabetization”) besides other examples. 

(57) “A sheet of paper explains and is sincere // and it speaks the truth.” 
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al-Din and the important decisions carried out under him. Tabbäkh, 
in his chronological account of the city’s history, does not lose a 
single word on the events of the 990s while Ghazzt excuses his sole 
reliance on a 19Ÿ-century Ottoman source. In fact, for many of the 
people mentioned in our text, from the governor, judges, commander 
of the citadel, and finance director, to the most celebrated poets of 
the city, our author is the only extant literary source. Therefore, Jean 
Sauvaget’s verdict is only mildly exaggerated : “Du XVI siècle à 
nos jours les sources orientales se dérobent : il faut leur substituer 
l’abondant littérature que constituent les récits des voyageurs 
européens.” A gainst the background of this dearth of native sources, 
our text fills an important if tiny hole. 


The notebook may be most interesting to many researchers because 
of its chronistic material, but it is characterized by a wide range 
of content: ‘ajiba; mathal and hikma; ta'rikh; vernacular poetry; 
laudatory poems; memorable events the writer witnessed himself or 
that were related to him; and any kind of useful knowledge Kamäl 
al-Din deemed worthy of preservation. As an historian of his city, 
Kamäl al-Din does not only rely on literary works. In one instance he 
also uses a court document as source for the history of a market (32r) 
while he cites other documents as noteworthy specimens (e.g. 20v; 
21r; 46v, 54r). While other Arabic chronicles of the Ottoman era may 


also contain some diverse material unrelated to actual events but gloss 


= door of the Umayyad Mosque in Aleppo. This might be a misreading, but it is not 
unlikely that ‘AIT b. Alwand had several tenures in the city since al-‘Urdï: Ma ‘ädin 
al-dhahab, 51 relates a confrontation between him and the Sufi Abü Bakr al-Wafa’i 
which, if accurate, must have occurred sometime before the latter’s death in 991, while 
Süreyya: Sicill-i osmant, vol. I, 284 gives only the end of ‘AIÏTSs term — or, rather, one of 
them — in Aleppo in the year 1001. 

(55) Sauvaget: Alep, x. 


The place of Kamäl al-Din’s work in 
the tradition of diaristic and historical 
writings in Arabic and the region 


The center of chronical and biographical writing shifted from Egypt 
to Syria in the Ottoman period. Aleppo, however, has produced much 
less of these writings than Damascus and some of the most important 
among them have not come down to us. This is especially deplorable 
for our purpose with regard to two highly important historical 
works contemporaneous to Kamäl al-Din that were composed by 
scholars from the same local elite family: ‘Umar al-‘Urdi (950/1543- 
1024/1615) and Abü 1-Wafa’ al-‘Urdi (993/1585-1071/1660). They 
produced, respectively, an unedited chronicle seen in some fragments 
(awräq) that treats only the years 981/1573 to 986/15785 by Tabbakh 
at the beginning of the 20° century, and the extant fragment of the 
biographical dictionary Ma'ädin al-dhahab, which covers no more 
than the names Abü Bakr to Khalil. Based on the available sources, 
the major historians of Aleppo’s history from the early 20°" century, 
al-Ghazzi and al-Tabbäkh, were not even able to establish an accurate 
line of governors for the later 10 / 16 century, being completely 
unaware of the tenure of ‘Alï b. Alwand Bik® as described by Kamal 


(53) See Tabbäkh: /'/äm al-nubala’, vol. TI, 174. 
(54) Ghazzr: Nahr al-dhahab, vol. IL, 264 is vaguely aware of the governor ‘AIT b. Alwand 


but places him ten years earlier in 987 based on an inscription found at the northern = 


39 
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dukhkhal bird does. Of their singing, one can know the metre, 
but not understand its meaning, unless you are from among 
them. Praise to the great Creator.f? 


Kamal al-Din’s friends and business associates were Arab, Kurdish, 
Armenian, Turkish, and Iranian, and he recorded his observations 
about Turkmen and ghuraba”/Gypsies. Thus, the notebook is in itself 
a rich illustration of the actual ethnic and linguistic diversity of Kamäl 
al-Din's living area. 


(52) Gotha MS orient. A114, fol. 42v. For more on this passage and the language of the 
ghurabä'/Gypsies, see Richardson: “Tracing a Gypsy Mixed Language,” esp. 147-148. 
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Quarter. In 933/1526, officials recorded 91 Muslim households. A 
decade later in 943/1536, the number climbed to 96. In 957/1550 
and 978/1570, the number of Muslim households held steady at 105. 
In 992/1584, there were a total of 114 Muslim households.*? It is 
difficult to reconcile this data with Sauvaget’s report that in the year 
978/1570, Ottoman censuses show a total of 69 households in the 
Brokers’ Quarter, and by 1094/1683, the number had climbed to 167.59 
Further clarification of the census may be necessary, but we may still 
confidently assert sustained, if modest, growth of this quarter in the 
16" and 17° centuries. This was likely spurred by the dallals, or small- 
scale merchants, who lived and operated there. The phenomenon 
of merchants driving urban expansion has also been documented in 
16th-century Cairo, Venice and Antwerp.®" This developing space 
was Kamäl’s home, and his notebook forms a unique testimony of 
a non-elite existence. Living in proximity to so many different kinds 
of people probably enabled him to distinguish between the seven 
languages in which a street musician was singing, even if he could not 


comprehend the sense of the lyrics. 


I saw an easterner (mashrigiyyan) singing in seven languages 
With his tambourine in his hand. First, he sang in Arabic, then 
in Turkish, then in Farsi, then in Kurdish, then in Gorani, then 
in the language of the ‘Gypsies,” then in Hindi (bi-lisan al- 
ghurabä thumma bi-l-hindi). One year, I have seen Indians 
(hunüd) with a dancing boy. They were playing a long-necked 
stringed instrument ({anbür), a tambourine, a vertical flute 
(mäsül), and two copper bowls that were in the hand of the 
boy. They wander from one musical act to another, just as the 


(49) Sener / Dutoëlu: 397 Numarali Haleb Liväst Mufassal Tahrir Defteri, 13. 
(50) Sauvaget: Alep, 230, fn. 861. 
(51) Hanna: Making Big Money, 122-127. 
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According to the 20°-century historian Kämil al-Ghazzi, Mahallat 
al-Dallälin was bounded to the south by al-Farra’in al-Tahtant (The 
Lower Furriers), to the east by Qarliq, to the north by wilderness 
(barriyya), and to the west by al-Mashätiyya (The Comb-Makers).? 
This identification of the deserted northern boundary is corroborated 
by an obituary in the notebook: 


Muhammad b. ‘Affan died on Tuesday, 3 Jumädaä II 997 [18 
April 1589]. The deceased was rather aged. He had a shop in 
our quarter at al-Dallälin in Aleppo. .. His shop was desolate 
to the north and had a view of the wilderness. (fol. 14v) 


This area had struggled to develop since the invading Mongol armies 
lay siege to the city in 658/1260. Heghnar Watenpaugh captures the 
desolation of the northeastern settlements thus: 


In the late 16th century, it was one of the least prestigious 
areas of the city. It was covered in ruins—dilapidated, unused 
structures. Its inhabitants during the first two Ottoman centuries 
were primarily Muslim immigrants from the countryside, some 
squatters, mainly of Turkic and Kurdish origins—as opposed 
to the Arab origins of most of the elite city dwellers. Unlike 
the manicured orchards to the Northwest of the city, where 
one went out for picnics, this northeastern part of Aleppo was 
surrounded by decayed cemeteries that housed the forgotten 
dead. .. Here, one feared thieves or wild dogs. Thus this part 
of the city was peripheral both physically and socially. This 
area was sparsely urbanized until the early 17th century.® 


The 924/1518 census contains no population data for the Brokers’ 


(47) Ghazzr: Nahr al-dhahab, vol. IT, 326-328. 
(48) Watenpaugh: “The City’s Edge,” 135. 
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walls, but at one end of a critical trade route that connected Aleppo 
with eastern and northern principalities. *? (The other main artery 
into the city was in the southwest.) The more privileged communities 
lived within the city walls, but in the 16" century Aleppo witnessed 
considerable expansion beyond them. André Raymond argued that 
shortly before 1574, the city’s tanneries had been moved from a 
location in the intramural northwest quadrant to a location west of 
the wall. Economic activities in the northeast spurred residential 
development there, creating a second market scene to rival or 
supplement the market at the Grand Mosque.#* The mechanisms of 
growth seem to have paralleled developments in 16"-century Cairo, 
where merchants built homes in al-Azbakiyya. Commerce, and its 
attendant wealth, transformed early Ottoman Arab social and physical 
landscapes. Nelly Hanna, in her complex biography of a Cairene 
merchant who lived at the turn of the 16" century, links intensified 
commercial activities to the physical expansion of the city. The 
centrality of the mercantile class to urban sustenance is belied by their 


near-total absence in chronicles.() 


In Kamaäl al-Din’s time, his was a transitioning neighborhood that, like 
other eastern suburbs, attracted migrating tribespeople, like Kurds, 


Tatars, Bedouin, Turkmen, and Romani and Domari (Gypsies).*9 


(42) Contra Jean Sauvaget, who understood dallälin to mean “guides.” Also, the quarter’s 
proximity to the camel markets led him to imagine the quarter as predominantly 
inhabited by ‘caravan guides.” However, the word for ‘guide’ is dalil, pl. adilla”. A 
dalläl (pl. dallälün) is a broker. See Sauvaget: Alep, 230, fn. 859; Marcus: The Middle 
East on the Eve of Modernity, 318. On dallals in 17*-century Aleppo, see Masters: The 
Origins of Western Economic Dominance, 129-131. 

(43) Raymond: "Le déplacement des tanneries," 35-36. 

(44) Gangler: Ein traditionelles Wohnviertel, 54. 

(45) Hanna: Making Big Money in 1600, 121, 133-137. 

(46) Masters: The Origins of Western Economic Dominance, 42. 
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find reflections on and graphic depictions of language patterns (8v) 
and the art of poetry, specifically on the zajal (fol. Sr), and a reference 
to his reading of Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadr’s work on the rhetorical 


figure of paronomasia, Jinän al-jinäs (fol. 2v). 


With all his visible efforts to master the rules of grammar and poetry, 
Kamäl’s own language is not easy to evaluate. Much of the prose 
sections are syntactically simple, to say the least. It seems beyond a 
doubt, however, that the learned weaver was capable of playing several 
registers. Thus, he sometimes uses rhymed prose, most notably when 
describing episodes that he attached some importance to such as the 
majlis With the Baylünïs (fol. 12v). Then again, when the personnel of 
his story might be less learned he would color his narrative with a hint 
of colloquial language (LSLLe1, fol. 7r), certainly a conscious stylistic 


device rather than a mistake. 


Local Topographies 


Putting the author on the physical map of his city may give us yet 
another glimpse into his life. Kamaäl al-Din provides us with the name 
ofhis quarter and several places he visits in Aleppo.! In the 18 months 
covered in the notebook, the author never mentions leaving the city. 
Kamäl al-Diîn lived in a northeastern suburb of Aleppo called Maballat 
al-Dallälin (14v, 16v), or the Brokers’ Quarter, a predominantly 
Muslim area that lay on the very edge of the city, far beyond the city 


(41) Aleppine sites that Kamäl al-Din visited besides his home quarter al-Dallälin are: al- 
Dabbägha al-‘atiqa (3r); Citadel (3v), Bänqüsä mosque (15v), Takiyya Bäbä Bayram 
(24v), Aq Yül (24v, 62v), Süq al-Dhirä‘. < Süq al-Tawïl < Süq al-Saramiyin (32r), 
Jämi' al-Hayyat (54r), al-Jämi‘ al-Kabir (33v), Jämi' al-häjj Sälim al-Ballät (50r), Süq 
al-khashab (52v), Mahallat al-Jubayl (56r). 

Aleppine sites that Kamäl al-Din mentioned are: al-Takiyya al-‘Adiliyya (23r), 
Hamza Bäk quarter (25v), al-Jallüm quarter south of the central market (44r), Süq al- 
Sakäkiniyya (48v), Dar al-Sa‘äda (19r), Khän Khä'ir Bak (19v). 
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to read up on the topic was nonetheless keen and a list of books he 
asks God to obtain consists exclusively of works on Sufism (54v). 
But among his readings were also more straightforwardly religious 
and pious works. Such were the collections of traditions of the 
Prophet, the Dagä'iq al-akhbär wa-hadä'ig al-i'tibar (52r) which is 
most likely the work by Muhammad b. Saläma al-Quda't (d. 454 / 
1062),49 an historian under the Fatimids, and Abü Ahmad ‘Abdallah 
Ibn ‘Ad al-Jurjanr’s a/-Kämil fi du 'afa’ al-rijal (fol. 40r). A work he 
probably cites at least twice (the second time, fol. 23r, without naming 
his source) was Abü I-Hasan ‘AÏT b. Muhammad b. Habib al-Basri al- 
Mäwardr’s Adab al-dunyä wa-l-din, which Kamaäl al-Din erroneously 
calls Adäb al-dunyä wa-l-din (6r). 


Kamaäl al-Din’s love for language shines through on nearly every 
page. There is an abundance of poetry by several authors and found 
in several collections. Besides his own verse, Kamäl al-Din quotes 
extensively from classics such as ‘Umaära al-Vamant (fol. 4v) or 
Ibn Nubäta (8r), without always acknowledging or maybe precisely 
knowing his sources. These citations, anonymous or not, might 
not always indicate the reading of a diwän or other collection. It 
is entirely possible that our author could have cited some lines of 
poetry from memory, after hearing them in a majlis, or seeing them 
isolated and anonymous on the flyleaves of a book, without having 
read the original source. Among the authors of poems we also find 
contemporaries of far-reaching fame such as Mämayya al-Rümï as 
well as local acquaintances of Kamaäl al-Din. Among the latter was 
one Ahmad al-Rammaäl whom we have been unable to identify. He left 
one mawäliyyä poem in his own handwriting (43v) and Kamaäl later 


also seems to answer one of his verses (45r). Beyond the poems, we 


(40) Zirikir: À ‘am, vol. VI, 146. 
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penned, the years 997 and 998, Kamäl al-Din had ended his studies to 


work exclusively as an artisan, but he would later return to them. 


Notes on his readings permeate the text as Kamäl al-Din uses his 
notebook to store interesting excerpts and he provides their sources. 
Among those identified excerpts we find a good number of well- 
known historians. In this, Kamaäl al-Din’s notebook is not unlike the 
slightly later fragment Nuzhat al-khatir of the Damascene judge and 
historian Sharaf al-Din Müsä Ibn Ayyüb al-Ansäri (d. after 1002/1594) 
who filled this daily chronicle of the years 9099/1591 — 1002/1594, 
besides many other digressions, with completely unrelated long 
excerpts from his readings of Ibn Khallikän’s biographies Wafayät al- 
a ‘yän or al-Safadr's al-Waäfi bi-l-wafayat.®® The Aleppine weaver’s 
excerpts attest to his readings of such fundamental historical texts 
as al-Maqrizr's al-Mawä'iz wa-l-i'tibär fi dhikr al-khitat wa-l-àthär 
(fols. 21r, 22r), Ibn al-JawzTs a/-Muntazam (fi tarikh al-mulük wa-l- 
umam, fol. 21r), Ibn al-‘Adim’s history (Zubdat al-halab min tarikh 
Halab, fol. 26v), the Tarikh of Ibn Kathir (a/-Bidäya wa-l-nihäya, fol. 
29v), and books on the Egyptian pyramids (46r).° Interestingly, if 
not surprising, Kamäl al-Dîn also cites Strat al-Häkim bi-Amr Alläh, 
the popular epic about the infamous Fatimid caliph of the 11‘ century, 
as an historical source (46r). 


We have already remarked on the important role Sufis play among 
Kamäl al-Din’s acquaintances. The same does not seem to be true 
when looking at the literature he cites where the sole Sufi treatise 
mentioned pales next to the abundance of chronicles. But his desire 


(38) A long register of cited books is appended to the edition Ibn Ayyüb al-Ansäart: Nuzhat 
al-khätir, 303-310. But as Ibn Ayyüb does not always cite the title of the work he takes 
from this list is far from complete. 

(39) See on this literature Haarmann: Das Pyramidenbuch, 42-94; Franke: “Orte verborgenen 
Wissens”. 
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wa-'‘iddat ‘ulüm) within the biography of his teacher. This man, 
Muhammad b. Müsa al-Yahmüli (d. 6 Rabr' II 998/1590), was a 
student of the weaver-scholar ‘Inäyat Alläh and worked in Aleppo’s 
Jubayl quarter, located inside the northeast corner of the walled 
city, where he also served as imam and was later to be buried (31v, 
55v).%° Although according to this biography al-Yahmüli was a very 
productive scholar and published in a wide variety of sciences, this 
note is the only reference to his existence yet found besides an undated 
poem under the colophon of an unidentified law manuscript.® The 
omission of his contemporaries as well as his position as imam in an 
obscure part of Aleppo without any prestigious institutions of learning 
and worship make it clear that Kamäl al-Dïn studied with a rather 
minor figure in the intellectual world of 16"-century Aleppo. Still, he 
professes that this man was his most influential teacher (“wa-ntifa't 
minhu akthar min ghayrihr”). A later marginal addition specifies that 
at this point he had also been the last one: “Curiously, after having 
studied with him I was not afforded the time to read a course with 
anyone else, be it out of courtesy for him or out of fear to offend 
him. But after his death this poor one managed to do so [i.e. read 
with other teachers].” 67 Therefore, at the time most of our text was 


(35) This neighborhood and its graveyard are mentioned on fol. 56r-v; see also Ghazzr: Lutf 
al-samar, vol. I, 292. 

(36) Cairo, Där al-Kutub al-Misriyya, majämi' 769. The catalogue identifies him as the 
copyist of a legal treatise within this collective volume, but an examination of the 
handwriting makes us doubt this assessment. The text of the treatise is written in an 
extremely right-leaning hand with very pointy letters. Yahmüli, on the other hand, 
subscribes his name to some verses appended to the main text which are written in a 
round naskh. He is more likely the writer and composer of these verses than the copyist 
of the whole volume which is also supported by the fact that he describes his work with 
the verb harrara, an unusual choice for the copyist of a book but quite common for 
Writing notes and composing poetry. 

(37) Fol. 55v: Le Le gs ji ane Lolo ue de us 85 is jun Male (31,5 de 25 coma 
AN pes 45 59 ab. 
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manuscripts themselves. The Syrian cities were major sources for the 
great collections of Oriental manuscripts of early modern Europe. Of 
the great German collectors of the 19 century operating in Damascus, 
none brought home significant numbers of Turkish or Persian texts. 
Only Ulrich Jasper Seetzen, the original buyer of Kamäl al-Din’s text 
who lived and bought books in Aleppo for two years, acquired them 
in large numbers. Even earlier, powerful patrons such as Mazarin and 
Colbert dispatched agents to the Levant to acquire manuscripts. It 
was in Aleppo that some, among them Pierre Diyäb, sent in 1669, 
and François Pétis de la Croix (1653-1713), found not only Arabic, 
but many Hebrew, Persian, and Turkish books. Examples are Mustafa 
‘AITs Nusretnäme (BL Add. 22011), copied here contemporaneously 
to our text in 990/1582-83, or AhmedT’s lavishly illustrated Zskender- 
näme (BNF ms turc 309), purchased in the city for Colbert’s library 
in 1673.%% Perhaps significantly, Kamaäl al-Din lived in a part of the 
town that was especially populated by new migrant groups, not in the 
city center where the old elite families resided but in the northeastern 
quarters outside the city walls, many of which bear Turkish names 


themselves.% Could he have been of Turkish ancestry himself? 


Kamäl al-Din reports on his formal studies in “rational sciences, 


jurisprudence, and a number of (other) subjects” (ma'‘qulät wa-fiqh 


(33) Barrucand: “A propos des étapes de la décoration de l’/skender-Näme d’Ahmedé». 
Unfortunately, Blochet’s catalogues of the BNF’s Turkish manuscripts do not register 
the provenance of these texts and thus no systematic survey is available. For a general 
overview of Aleppo as origin and production site of books in many different languages, 
see Rogers: “Safavids versus Ottomans,” 127. While Aleppo appears, thus, as a place of 
cosmopolitan multilingualism, the Damascene scholar Amin al-Muhibbt decries that in 
17%-century Damascus no copyist could be found to produce Persian or Turkish works, 
see Muhibbr: Khuläsat al-athar, vol. I, 197. 

(34) See Masters: “Aleppo’s Janissaries,” on the settlement patterns and names of these 
suburbs, 161. 
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(fol. 57v), or the description of the plights suffered by horse and mule 
owners due to requisitions made by the army during the Safavid wars 
(fol. 25v-26r) are individual expressions of Kamäl al-Din’s general 
conviction, spelled out on fol. S0r, that “no reed suffices” to describe 
the zulm prevalent in Aleppo. But this zulm appears to be the product 
of corrupted individuals and morals, something the authorities work 


to overcome, and not the outcome of any misguided policies. 


Where exactly Kamaäl al-Din would be situated on the imagined line 
between commoner and elite is never quite clear. It seems that with 
all his academic and poetic aspirations he could not devote his time 
to learning. And the wish-list of books found on fol. 54v, consisting 
mostly of well-known tracts by popular Sufi scholars, might indicate 
that he was not able to afford them all at a time rather than that they 
would have been unavailable on the market. But Kamaäl al-Din, at this 
point, was very likely still a young man and the cloth business could 
have afforded more affluence later in his life. 


Another way to approach Kamaäl al-Dîn is through references to his 
education and readings. One immediately striking observation in this 
domain is his knowledge of Turkish, not a common feature among Arab 
scholars of the time. And this knowledge was neither only passive nor 
restricted to the necessities of the marketplace, where some experience 
with foreign languages can be a prerequisite to success, especially 
with a product as widely traded as cloth. Kamal al-Din, rather, cites 
Ottoman Turkish official documents (13v, S4r), is interested in refined 
Ottoman expressions (6v), translates a Turkish note (‘ibara turkiyya; 
fol. 34v), and even composes verses in Turkish (51v, 54r). Aleppo, 
unlike Damascus, seems to have been more profoundly influenced by 
the Turkish and Persian literature and arts that defined Ottoman culture 


of the imperial center. This is not the least visible in the surviving 
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text on account of her advanced age of 103 years (47v). The scarcity 
of women in the literature of this time was certainly not a coincidence. 
Indeed, some of the sayings Kamäl al-Din chose to incorporate into 
his notebook convey a clear sense of misogyny, a general distrust 
of women’s character and capabilities: those who sit with women 
are characterized with ignorance and lust (fol. 11v), the reader is 
admonished to “never trust a female ever, even when she says ‘I came 


down from heaven 
told to women, children, and the feeble-minded (fol. 40r). 


(31r), and God’s secret name should never be 


The people surrounding the social persona Kamaäl al-Din also reflect 
the interests of the author Kamaäl al-Dîn. Besides his acute and diverse 
observations of the daily affairs around him, two topics loom large 
among what this weaver deems worthy to be put to paper: Sufism and 


poetry. 


These acquaintances could also have helped to shape the outlook of 
the text in terms of social and political stands. While the root z-/-m 
does appear seven times throughout the text, we do not hear all too 
many complaints about tyranny and corruption. And implicated are 
usually the officials on the local level, not any political decisions on 
the imperial level. Generally, Kamaäl al-Din has a very positive relation 
with the powerful and claims friends and acquaintances among the 
military and learned elite. This level of satisfaction stands in stark 
contrast to the constant complaints we read about two centuries later 
with the Damascene chronicler Ibn Budair. That does not mean, of 
course, that Kamäl al-Din was blind to the sufferings inflicted on the 
common people just as he was attentive to their biographies, anecdotes, 
and sayings in his text. The haunting depiction of a man punished 
by being chained in the freezing cold who tried to save his limbs by 


burying them in dirt but ultimately had one of his legs eaten by dogs 
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Timur’s conquest of the city in October 1400/803), and he even takes 
Kamäl al-Din to show him a Hebrew inscription still visible on the 
structure (fol. 54v). In light of our sparse knowledge about Aleppo’s 
Jewish communities during the late Mamluk and early Ottoman 
period, this little glimpse becomes important information.6" 


What is remarkable about our author when compared to the Muslim 
Arabic literature of this period is Kamäl al-Din’s willingness to talk 
about these relationships and even devote much room to express his 
affection for and praise of these men. Still, his conviction of Islam’s 
moral, social, and political superiority as the divinely ordained rule is 
not in doubt. The Jews of Anatolia allegedly having the right to ride 
horses is clearly an abomination in Kamal al-Din’s eyes and serves to 
show their moral corruption as they trade this right for the shameful 
obligation to let their women walk unveiled (fol. 26r). And the highest 
praise of the Christian merchant Safar’s character and lifestyle is that 
nothing but uttering the shahäda separated him from being a Muslim 
(fol. 18v). 


In the spirit of other contemporary chronicles and biographical 
collections, named women are most rarely found in this book. There 
appear to be only two exceptions. The first was the wife of Khusraw, 
commander of the citadel, whom Kamäl calls Khunji-K Khätün (fol. 
3v).62 The second, Amina bint Abï Bakr, was the mother of one of 
Kamaäl al-Din’s acquaintances, the Dervish Ramadän al-‘Azazi al- 
Halabt (33r). Besides her piety, she probably earned her place in this 


(31) A recently published conference proceedings features several essays on the Jews of 
Ottoman Aleppo. Erets u-melo'ah: mehkarim be-toldot kehilat Aram Tsovah (Haleb) 
ve-tarbutah, 2 vols., eds. Yom Tov Assis, Miriam Frenkel, and Yaron Harel, Jerusalem 
2009 and 2013. 

(32) This could mean that her name was Khätün from the Khunj1-family, yet khäatun could 
also simply be her address as “lady” or “wife”. 
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or affiliation, Safar’s family would seem to have been extremely 
influential in the city, as can be glimpsed from the description of the 
visits they receive after a wedding party, showing a long line of people 
of all descriptions (Christians, Muslims, Jews, and Franks) queuing to 
give their regards and receive presents with our author among them. 
Even the governor himself used the opportunity to ask the family for 
money and favors. Another work-related Christian acquaintance might 
be the mu'allim Ibrähim al-Shämi, who, according to this report, 
introduced to Aleppo a new technique of stamping satin without the 
help of an apprentice (fol. 33r). While he is not called a Christian, the 
technique according to this note was invented by Damascene monks 
and Ibrähim worked in Aleppo “with the Christians” (‘inda al-nasära).°9 


A man only identified as Niqüla al-nasrant (30v) relates the story of a 
contemporary patriarch and his powers to curse an unruly community, 
noteworthy without any objection from Kamäl al-Din. The story 
would even imply that Niqüla himself had quite an influential position 
within his own Christian community as the people turn to him to 
plead with the patriarch. As the story is situated in Khartpert, a city in 
the core Armenian settlement region, he and the patriarch of his story, 
too, were likely Armenian. 


Interactions with Jews, on the other hand, are restricted to one, albeit 
most remarkable, historical exchange with an unnamed Jew about 
the history of the Mosque of the Snakes (Jami' al-Hayyät), which 
is located in the Faräafira quarter north of the Citadel. This Jewish 
acquaintance had learned from “their works of history” that the 
mosque used to be a synagogue before Timur Lenk (that is before 


= et de grandes affaires ; il tient en ferme les douanes et les coins de monnaies d’Alep, et 
il est fort estimé des officiers du Turc.” 

(30) On textiles produced in Aleppo for Armenian Christian consumers, see Armenia: Art, 
Religion, and Trade in the Middle Ages, 230-1. 
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In this world an otherwise unknown Zayn is recognized as the foremost 
poet of Aleppo (gayyim udabä’ Halab, fol. 41r). Boundaries between 
these worlds existed, but they were not impenetrable: Kamäl al-Din, 
apparently, lived in both of them. 


Normative boundaries existed especially between the Muslim 
population and the city’s many Christians and Jews, but these 
boundaries were selective and did not preclude a multitude of contacts 
on many levels. The marketplace and his profession in the cloth 
business in particular provided Kamäl al-Din with many possibilities 
to forge these contacts across sectarian lines. Armenian Christian 
merchants, at this time most probably from Julfa on the Ottoman- 
Safavid border, which was soon to be transferred to New Julfa next 
to Isfahan, played a highly important role in the textile trade and it 
is, thus, not remarkable to find them possibly among our author’s 
acquaintances. Kamäl al-Dîn attended the lavish wedding of Nüri, 
son of a Christian merchant named Khwäja Safar al-Masïht (fol. 18v), 
writes a lavish praise poem for his brother Ni‘ma (fol. 17r-18r), and 
more verses for the father (fol. 19r). The name Safar being typically 
used by Armenians and his profession as a merchant suggests that he 
was an Armenian Christian from Iran. Yet the name was also used 
by the Jacobites, another monophysite Christian sect in the region, 
and Léonard Abel (d. 1605), a Malta-born bishop of Sidon on his way 
through the region in 986/1578, mentions one Jacobite Safar in his 
report on Aleppo. This man’s description as a rich and powerful man 
with ties to the Muslim elite of the city would fit perfectly well the 


man we encounter in Kamal al-Din’s text.” Whatever their origin 


(29) Abel’s report is found in Salmon: A/ep dans la littérature de voyage européenne, vol. 
IL, 741: ,,Ce Safar est des premiers de la nation jacobite et encore des autres nations 


chrétiennes d’Alep, diacre et vicaire de son patriarche ; homme de cinquante-cinq ans = 
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posts, and the boundaries are sometimes vague. Such was the case 
with Kamaäl al-Din’s ustädh (master) ‘Inäyat Alläh who was both the 
inventor of a new type of cloth and the scholarly teacher of Muhammad 
b. Müsä al-Yahmüli (fol. 55v), and the same might have been true for 
Husayn al-Fattal (died in Rabr’ II 997/1589) (fol. 3r, 5v), whose name 
suggests that he was a twister of fibers, most likely raw silk.2® The 
anecdotes Kamäl al-Dïn relates are sometimes taken directly from 
the marketplace, as the tall-tales of extremely old age — the narrator’s 
father is a healthy 157 year old — he hears from an Egyptian merchant 
residing in Aleppo (fol. 28r). They might even come directly from 
his own business experience, such as when he talks about a stingy 
merchant who sends a slave to Kamäl al-Din’s shop to redeem some 
good coins he accidentally gave (fol. 11r). Additionally, it is from a 
porter in the wood market (süg al-khashab) that the author hears the 
adventurous and probably embellished story of this man’s former glory 
in India (fol. 52v). One of the longest, most detailed and interesting 
obituaries in this text is devoted to one otherwise unknown grocer 
Muhammad b. ‘Affän known locally as al-Qädi. A resident of Kamaäl 
al-Din’s own neighborhood, he died in Jumädä II 997 / 1589 at the age 
of 80 (fol. 14v-15r). These friends of Kamaäl al-Din would rarely have 
been recognized in the writings of the men who dominated the other 
circles he inhabited, those of power and higher learning. But this world 
was characterized by its own forms of knowledge, transmitted and 
praised by a different audience. In this world, Muhammad b. ‘Affan, 
the modest shopkeeper, was not only more trusted in weighing and 
calculations than the market inspector (muhtasib) but also a learned 
authority on calendar conversions, who was constantly surrounded by 


people who asked him to perform calculations for them (fol. 14v-15r). 


(28) See for al-Fattal ‘Urdi: Ma ‘ädin al-dhahab, 54. 
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topics discussed, or the things he saw there, such as an impressive 
Qur’än copy in the style of Imam ‘Al, the prophet’s cousin and son in 
law (fol. 60v). Both Baylünt brothers, who were probably roughly the 
same age as Kamäl al-Dîn, he calls “our spiritual brother” (fol. 12v: 
akht fi Alläh; fol. S9v: al-akh fi Alläh) while Fath Alläh in turn calls 
Kamaäl al-Din in his ijaza “al-akh al-kamaälr” (fol. 60r). The shaykh 
Ahmad al-Hamawï whom Kamaäl al-Din meets in al-Dabbägha 
quarter, located in the western section of the inner city, in Rabr' II 
9097/1589, is most likely another prominent Sufi, namely Ahmad 
al-Hamawi al-‘Alwaänt (d. 1017 / 1608-09 in Aleppo).®” As he had 
to traverse the whole city to get from his own northeastern quarter 
to this place, the shaykh must have had some attraction for Kamäl 
al-Din. While Ahmad al-Hamawi seems like an ordinary name, this 
theoretical identification is corroborated by the fact that Kamäl al- 
Din meets this Aleppine scholar of Hamawi origin in the Dabbägha 
quarter. According to al-‘Urdi, Ahmad al-Hamawi, after initially 
working in Kamäl al-Din’s own profession as a weaver, started 
teaching grammar in the Masjid Sham'ün in Suwayqat Hätim, and 
this mosque is found directly next to the Mosque of the Old Tannery 
(Jämi‘ al-Dabbägha al-‘atiqa). Sufism, of course, was a common 
practice in Ottoman Aleppo, and Kamaäl al-Din likely did not stand 
out in his family. It would even seem that a brother of the author (a/- 
shagiq akhünaà), Muhammad, actually took the Sufi path and was set 
to go to Baghdad but settled in Edirne instead (fol. 35r). 


Fellow artisans must have constituted much of Kamäl al-Din’s daily 
contacts. As with the weaver Ahmad al-Hamawiï who would make 
a scholarly career, the ranks of artisans were permeated by learned 
people who either voluntarily or by failure did not take up scholarly 


(27) Fol. 3r; ‘UrdT: Ma ‘ädin al-dhahab, 47, 124-131. 
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appears as a customer, tells stories, and composes a chronogram. A 
long biography is reserved for Ahmad Bak b. Yazidi Husayn al-Halabt 
(fol. 23v-24r), a courageous and learned, presumably Kurdish, emir 
who loved to produce breathtaking wax models. We find two couplets 
Kamäl al-Din wrote for Hasan, the head of the Damascene Janissaries, 
a group claiming much influence in Aleppo at the time (fol. 22r), as 
well as a praise poem for Pervane the Janissary and his son Häshim 
(35v). And Kamaäl al-Dîin hears the news of the Ottomans’ second 
conquest of Tabr1z from the mouth of Qäsim Bäshä, the Aleppine 
Janissary from the citadel (fol. 49v).0 


Most prominent next to the military are the learned and religious 
authorities of the city. Their worlds, of course, often intertwine and 
Kamäl al-Din could meet a dafiardär or Janissary commander in 
the salon (majlis) of a scholar. The circles of learned Sufis play an 
important role in the social life of Kamaäl al-Din. He was particularly 
attached to the Baylünt family, namely Mahmüd (d. 1006/1598)2* and 
his two sons Ahmad (d. at age 60 in 1022/1613-14)°° and Muhammad 
Fath Allah (977/1569-1042/1632).29 He visits their salons and 
sessions on several occasions and reports on the people he met, the 


(23) This note is of some significance since the existence of a Janissary garrison in Aleppo 
is securely confirmed in scholarship only for the beginning of the 17" century; cf. 
Masters: “Aleppo’s Janissaries,” 160-161. Another reference to Hudäwardi, the head 
of the Aleppine Janissaries, by Ghazzr: Luff al-samar, vol. IT, 438 (4 SJ lb jis 
ds) might be misleading, as the Aleppine historian al-‘UrdT: Ma'ädin al-dhahab, 
231 identifies him as head of the Damascene Janissaries (Lu à AS is) but 
operating in Aleppo. 

(24) Badr al-Din Abü 1-Thana’ Mahmüd b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Bäbr 
al-Halabr al-Shäafi’1 was born in 933/1526 in Aleppo and died along the pilgrimage 
route. Sellheim: “Die Gelehrtenfamilie Ibn al-Baïlünt,” 570-574. 

(25) ‘UrdT: Ma‘ädin al-dhahab, 153-155; Sellheim: Materialien zur  arabischen 
Literaturgeschichte, 193. 

(26) Schwarz: “Ich erzähle nichts als die Wahrheit!” 
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preserved part of his notebook and in his eighties at the time of the 


latest additions, it is rather more likely that he was younger. 


Although this is not an autobiographical text, bits and pieces of 
a character and behavior description might slip into the author’s 
narrative. Among those is his suspiciously broad interest in drugs, an 
interest that ranges from the amusing and indeed rather cautioning 
anecdote (fol. 7r, 22v, 33r, 58r), to warnings (35r), to recipes (32v) 
that would seem to indicate a real interest in consumption. Other such 
passages that help understand the person Kamäl al-Dîn reveal his Sufi 
leanings, his interest in language and poetry, his love for gatherings 


and festivities, or his distrust of women. 


In the absence of other biographical information, a lot can be gleaned 
about a person from the people he or she has contact with, in other 
words their social networks. The most intimate part of this network, the 
family, does barely appear on the pages. We do not know whether the 
author was married or had children at this point. The father appears in 
one anecdote, barely escaping a falling ceiling in the family residence 
(fol. 15r). But it is not clear whether he still lives with Kamal al-Din 
at the time of writing or whether this was a childhood memory. One 
brother (a/-shagiq akhünà), called Muhammad, is attested but was 
not living in Aleppo, settling instead in Edirne while originally on his 
way to Baghdad (fol. 35r). 


Beyond the family, Kamaäl al-Din’s friends and acquaintances come 
from all walks of life and represent the different spaces he inhabits in 
his professional and intellectual dealings. Among them we find a good 
number of men from the military and administrative personnel of the 
city. Those could even be of the highest rank, such as the commander 
(dizdär) of the citadel of Aleppo, Khusraw Aghä (fol. 3v, 5v), who 
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Ma'ädin al-dhahab, a fragment itself and not covering the letters kaf 
or mim (Muhammad is the ism most frequently associated with Kamäl 
al-Din), this dearth of information is not completely surprising. For 


now, the notebook remains the only source for the life of its author.®" 


While the text in its present shape covers only the years 997/1588 and 
9908/1589, some marginal additions widen the chronological scope 
considerably. They are testimony to the fact that this work was very 
likely a lot more voluminous and its author”’s life a lot longer. Thus, a 
report on coffee on fol. 38r is supplemented by an encircled marginal 
note stating that a tax on coffee beans was renewed in Jumäda 
1 1008/1599.02 Another note on fol. 18v apprises us of the fate of 
the protagonist of an anecdote, who died 15 years later in Ramadan 
1013/1605. By far the longest marginal extension of the narrative’s 
timeline can be found on fol. 11v with a report on newly issued coins 
that were to abolish a set of counterfeit coins then in circulation, 
penned in the year 1041/1631-2. It was probably meant to continue 
a note on money forgery found on the previous page and thus makes 
it entirely plausible that Kamal al-Din worked on his notebook until 
no less than four decades after his last dated entry in the main text of 
our fragment. This makes it very unlikely that an overly large part of 
the text is missing at the beginning, and while it is entirely possible 


that Kamaäl al-Din was already a man in his forties when writing the 


(21) The one possible exception is ‘Urdï: Ma'‘ädin al-dhahab, 231. Here, ‘Urdi cites one 
Muhammad efendi al-Kamaält as a source for the biography of Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al- 
Mar'‘asht (d. 1017/1630-31 at around 40 years of age). The latter was a daftardar of 
Aleppo, a group of people Kamäl al-Dîn repeatedly has contact with, was about the 
same age as Kamaäl al-Din and a student of ‘Umar al-‘Urdi. Our Kamaäl al-Din was 
called “al-akh al-Kamälr* by Fath Alläh al-Baylünt (fol. 60r). 

(22) Cf. Masters: The Origins of Western Economic Dominance, 134, where he finds scant 
evidence that after 1591 Ottoman officials had made real efforts to expand the ban on 
coffee and coffeehouses from Damascus to Aleppo. 
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the remnants of its rich cultural heritage are to be studied to this 
day in many museums and libraries. One outstanding example that 
especially connects to the world of our notebook is the Aleppo Room 
in Berlin’s Museum für Islamische Kunst. The interior walls of this 
reception room are of outstanding quality, bearing splendid decoration 
and inscriptions dated 1009/1600-1 and Jumädä I 1012/September- 
October 1603 and forming part of the home of a Christian broker 
(simsär) named ‘Isä b. Butrus. À commercial broker such as ‘Isa 
would have had clear social connections to a weaver. The home was 
originally situated in Bayt al-Wakiïl in the Judayda quarter, which was 
predominantly Armenian Christian in this period. As the notebook 
testifies in many instances, Kamäl al-Din had many sociable contacts 
With and even frequented the homes of rich Christian merchants, 
many of whom would have been Armenian, so we can easily imagine 
him attending a majlis or reception or discussing business in a similar 
setting. And the room might give us even more visual insight into 
the world of our author as Atasoy links the decoration of the Aleppo 
Room to the ornament and designs of silk in Aleppo.® 


Biographical sketch of the author 


The author of this fragment calls himself Kamäl al-Din and several 
instances in his work point to the fact that he was a weaver. But 
beyond his bare name, frustratingly little is known with certainty 
about a man who chronicled life in the foremost economic center of 
early Ottoman Syria and had ties to some of the highest echelons of 
its intellectual, economic, and political elite, attending their salons, 
writing chronograms for them, or simply tailoring their clothes. 
With the major biographical reference work of the period, al-‘Urdrs 


(20) Atasoy: “The Decorations of the Aleppo Room,” 118. 
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notebook fills many of the gaps in our knowledge of the city in the 
late 16" century, if only for a short period. 


These years saw crucial developments for the province of Aleppo 
and the Empire as a whole. The wars with the Safavids on the 
eastern imperial front were still raging and drained the resources of 
the state’s treasury. Kamäl al-Dîn takes note of some military events 
like the sack of Tabr1z, but mostly it is the local effects which were 
felt and described in many instances by him, most notably when he 
gives a history of horse-breeding in Aleppo that came to an end with 
war requisitioning by the Ottoman troops, or in the efforts to reform 
the coinage and exchange rates that are noted on several occasions. 
On the other hand, when Kamal al-Din describes the horrors of two 
unprecedented harsh winters in a row he might be one of the early 
witnesses of what some scholars regard as the “Little Ice Age” which, 
in a recent interpretation, challenged the Ottoman agriculture and 
economy in the 1590s.(% Soon, the wars with the Safavids in the east 
were to make way for renewed conflicts with the Habsburgs in the 
west. These political, military, and economic challenges would soon 
lead to one of the most severe disruptions of the Ottoman order with 
the Celali revolts that started in 1596. 


Yet with all the dark episodes that an historian has to notice on the 
horizon of Kamäl al-Din’s world, Aleppo still appears as one of the 
most prosperous and cosmopolitan cities of the Ottoman realm, and 


(19) On fol. 10v he composes a chronogram for the endless snows of 997/1588-89, 
reportedly also the harshest in three decades in Anatolia (Rüm). Then on fol. 57v he 
reports a harrowing anecdote of frozen wayfarers in Rab1' II 998 / February 1590. This 
pattern of extreme winters is extended further backwards with a note in MS Paris, BnF 
Arabe 1652, fol. 207v, where a “severe winter” (a/-thalj al-‘azim) in Aleppo is dated 
with a chronogram to 993 AH. Sam White dates the onset of the Little Ice Age in the 
Ottoman realm to the winter of 1591/92; cf. White: The Climate of Rebellion, 140. 
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contemporary in Kamäl al-Din’s Aleppo, but quite possibly also one 
of his acquaintances if we are to identify him with the Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Hamawi whom our author met on 7 Rabr° II 997/22 February 1589 
(fol. 3r).(# Another man mentioned in the text, the Shaykh Husayn 
al-Fattal, was connected to Abü Bakr,(* and it is not impossible that 
Kamäl al-Din himself would have known the man who dies only six 
years before our fragment commences. This connection to the Sufi 
circle around the Aleppine mystic’s grave, a grave that also hosted a 
library,(9 may have played its role for the notebook to be transmitted 
among its members. Ulrich Jasper Seetzen, too, had connections to 
a Sufi Shaykh to purchase manuscripts,(!” but does not speak of a 
member of the Wafa’t order. Unfortunately, we have not recovered 
other traces of the text’s history. 


Aleppo at the turn of the 11th/17th century 


This text fills a void in the historiography of early Ottoman Aleppo. 
One modern historian has even complained that in the absence of 
contemporary chronicles of Aleppo between the years 968/1560 and 
998/1590, he had to resort to quoting from the 19"-century Ottoman 


almanac Salnäme-i Viläyet-i Halep, in spite of its errors.(® Kamal’s 


(14) Our strong arguments for this identification are listed below, p. 22. 

(15) Abü 1-Wafa’ al-‘Urdi mentions the Shaykh Husayn al-Fattäl as a one-time adviser to 
his father ‘Umar al-‘Urdï together with the antinomian Sufi Abü Bakr b. Abt 1-Wafa’, 
see ‘UrdT: Ma ‘ädin al-dhahab, 54. This same Shaykh may be the man for whom the 
Masjid Shaykh Husayn al-Fattal, located far north of Aleppo’s walls, beyond Turäb al- 
Ghuraba’, was named. The mosque’s construction date is not known to us, but it is 
mentioned in 18-century city archives and on a French military map dated 1941. Its 
current state is unknown. See Marcus: The Middle East on the Eve of Modernity, 309; 
Knost: Die Organisation des religiôsen Raums in Aleppo, 350. 

(16) Talas: al-Afhär al-islämiyya, 160. 

(17) Seetzen: Tagebuch des Aufenthalts in Aleppo, 332. 

(18) Ghazzr: Nahr al-dhahab, vol. HI, 264. 
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110 years between that last date and the year 1151/1738-39, when 
an Aleppine Sufi inscribed his ownership statement on what is now 
the first page of the book. This entry is written by one Husayn al- 
Wafa’, known from a number of other ownership entries{® and 
to be identified with Husayn b. ‘AÏr al-Wafa”ï al-Hanañft al-Halabt 
(1112/1700-01 — 1156/1743).(09 Here and in other instances he 
identifies himself as “khädim fugarà’ Takiyyat al-shaykh Abï Bakr al- 
Wafä”, a humble formulation to express that he was the head of the 
Sufi lodge at the grave of one of Aleppo’s most celebrated Sufis of 
the 10/16" century, the erratic and antinomian Abü Bakr al-Wafa’t 
(909/1503 — 991/1583).(0? Husayn al-Wafa’ had assumed leadership 
of the fakiyya upon the death of his father in 1135/1722-23. This role 
connects him with the manuscript and its author in two ways and 
might thus help to explain how it ultimately ended up in his hands. 
Firstly, the grave of Abü Bakr al-Wafa”ï is located in what was then 
considered the wilderness due north of the Dallälin neighborhood 
where Kamäl al-Din lived, meaning that the pages might never 
have left this area of the northern suburbs for more than a century. 
Furthermore, one of the important early biographies of Abü Bakr al- 
Wafa’i was written by Ahmad al-Hammämi al-Hamawi al-‘Alwänt 
(d. 1017/1608-09 in Aleppo),(* himself not only a fellow weaver and 


(10) Owner of Berlin Ms.or.oct. 1448; Berlin Wetzstein II 1768 (1150); Cambridge Qq 70 
(undated); Gotha MS orient. A 114 (1151), 1841 (1150), 2701 (1150), 2803 (1151); 
Princeton Garrett 75H (1150), 424Y (1147); Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
Cod. Mixt. 1553 (1150). Reader of Gotha orient. T 222. Muhammad Altünji, the editor 
of ‘Urdï: Ma'ädin al-dhahab, cites on pp. 26-27 Tabbäkh describing an unidentified 
manuscript of Abü 1-Wafa’ al-‘Urdr's Fath al-mänih al-badr': Lz ie y … ge call 9 
11564 5 al ll 46 9 ou. 

(11) Murädï: Silk al-durar, vol. IL, 57-58; Tabbäkh: J'läm al-nubala', vol. VI, 484-486. 

(12) ‘Urdr: Ma'‘ädin al-dhahab, 43-54; Tabbakh: l'lam al-nubala’, vol. VI, 110-129; 
Watenpaugh: “Deviant Dervishes”. 

(13) ‘Urdi: Ma'‘ädin al-dhahab, 47, 124-131. 
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[Hl. VI]; a certain Muhammad al-Näyiran transcribing another poem 
on fol. 46v; and the scholar Muhammad Fath Alläh al-Baylünt writing 
an ÿjaza for the author on fol. 60r. [IIL. VII] In other instances, does 
the varying handwriting point to a different set of writers or simply 
differing sets of reeds, different writing circumstances, varying levels 
of concentration, the mastery of several levels of script, and in the case 
of much later additions a style developing with age? The text does not 
seem to make any allusion to different authors, never clarifying that 
anyone other than the Kamaäl al-Dîn identifying himself several times 
throughout the volume was meant as the first-person narrator. 


The fragment as it has reached us might be merely a small part of 
what once, if our following explanations prove correct, must have 
been a substantial collection. There are two clues suggesting the 
original volume of Kamäl al-Din’s notes. First, we can be sure that at 
least four folios are missing at the beginning from a reference Kamäl 
al-Din makes to “the story found on the fourth leaf” (fol. 22r: li-qissa 
dhukirat fi räbi' waraqa a'lähu). Since no such “gissa” is found in our 
text, these folios were once in a part of the collection now lost. The 
chronological lacuna of about four months in our fragment has already 
been mentioned and would, again, considerably inflate the volume of 
our text. Secondly, and more importantly, many later comments on 
and additions to the main text by what is in our estimation the same 
hand are dated considerably after the events covered by that main text. 
The latest such note is found on fol. 11v and dated 21 Rajab 1041/12 
February 1632, thus 43 years after the fragment breaks off. We can 
imagine the volume of what is lost when considering that Kamäl al- 
Din filled more than 60 folia to cover the events and thoughts of little 


more than one year. 


At least the beginning of the text must have been lost during the 
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aid in the recovery of leaves that once formed part of this notebook 
and on the other hand will serve as an addition to our knowledge of 
the paper used in Aleppo in the period. Due to the uniform way of 
folding the original leaves in order to produce a quire, the marks or 
rather fragments of them always ended up on the same place on a 
page. We have identified four distinct types of watermark fragments: 
two isosceles triangles (fol. 18), bull’s head with eyes on the upper 
right side of the recto page (e.g. fol. 36), corresponding bull’s horns 
on the lower right side of the recto page (e.g. fol. 20), and three 
lobes on the upper right side of a recto page (e.g. fol. 41). The head 
and horns both measure one centimeter across and can be digitally 
combined to show their likely original orientation, but it is difficult 
to determine whether all four watermarks are fragments of a single 
motif. The three lobes very likely represent a flower atop a stem 
protruding from the bull’s head, considering that there are 15- and 
16%-century watermarks of bull’s heads with floral finials on a stem 
[ls. II-IV].® The triangles resemble two brims of a hat, such as have 


been identified in a Bavarian manuscript from 1510. 


The text consists of a series of unconnected notes. On most pages 
the text layout is not straightforward and regular. In some instances, 
the boldness, cursiveness, and size of the script differ from one note 
to another so remarkably that the question may arise whether there 
were different hands involved in writing the notebook. [IIL. VI] This is 
especially visible in the later additions, often marginally, which could 
mean that the text was annotated by a later possessor or the author’s 
children. There were definitely other people inscribing themselves on 
the pages: namely one Ahmad al-Rammäl with a poem on fol. 43v 


(8) See a similar motif in Wiesmüller: “Die Wasserzeichen der Refaiya-Bibliothek," 459, pl. 6. 
(9) Briquet: Les Filigranes, vol. I, 199, no. 2827 (classified as bonnet). 
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whose rightful place is at the end of the diary, after fol. 62v, because 
the date Sha'‘bän 998 (July 1590) appears in the main text on fol. 2r 
while the main entries of folios 3r-62v are dated Rabr' 1 997 to Rabr 
Il 998 (February 1589 to February-March 1590) testifying to a loss 
of about four months in between those two fragments. The second 
possible misplacement concerns the last folio 62. It is glued to the 
preceding quaternion and relates on its verso side a story from Dhü 
1-Qa‘da 997 while the preceding folio 61v contains a story related to 
Kamaäl al-Din in Rabr° II 998. The reasons for this discrepancy are 
uncertain, however, and besides a misbinding it might be that the 
story had only reached Kamaäl al-Dîn at a later date. In any event, 
the misplacement of today’s first folios and the loss of what came 
before them must have happened long before the remaining leaves 
found their way to the Ducal library of Gotha after being purchased 
in Aleppo by the German traveler Ulrich Jasper Seetzen (1767-1811) 
in 1803. This is because fol. 1r received an ownership note, usually 


reserved to the first page of a manuscript, already in 1151/1738-9. 


The text is written on watermarked European paper with some 
faint traces of yellowish coloring on some of the pages. [IL I-IV] 
Watermarks on European paper are useful for dating a manuscript, 
sometimes even ascertaining with some precision its area of 
production. Systematic collection and analysis of the watermarks 
in Islamic manuscripts, however, is still in its infancy at this stage, 
especially concerning the time and area we are treating here.(” In the 
case of Gotha MS orient. A 114, the manuscript is securely dated, but 


because of its fragmentary state, documenting the watermarks may 


(7) A systematic survey of a Syrian collection, namely the Rifa‘ïyya purchased in Damascus, 
can be found in Wiesmüller: “Die Wasserzeichen der Refaiya-Bibliothek,” specifically 
the watermarks in dated books of the 15! and 16! century are treated 457-463. 


A weaver”s notebook: 
Context, content, and history 


We present here the edition of a heretofore unrecognized untitled 
Arabic fragment of great historical value. It is preserved in a 
single autograph manuscript in the Forschungsbibliothek Schloss 
Friedenstein in Gotha under the shelfmark MS orient. À 114. The 63 
folios contain notes written through the years 997 and 998/1588 and 
1589 by a Sunni male weaver, cloth merchant, and poet named Kamäl 
al-Din, living and writing in Aleppo.® It represents the earliest known 
Arabic notebook of an artisan or merchant.(® 


Codicology and provenance 


The 63 folios measure 15 by 11 centimeters. The number of lines per 
page varies widely. The folios are mostly in order with two possible 
exceptions. In the first, folios 1r-2v form a single folded bifolium, 


(5) The most recent print catalogue of Gotha’s Oriental manuscripts [Pertsch: Die 
orientalischen Handschriften, Teil 3.1, 197] lists 62 folios. However, a leaf between 
folios 8 and 9 was overlooked, but has been foliated as 8a-r and 8a-v. 

(6) The only other similar and roughly contemporary work from the region is the 17- 
century journal of the Armenian silk merchant Zakaria of Agulis, who recorded his 
travels between Iran and Amsterdam. His writings, composed in Armenian, span the 
years 1057/1647 to 1102/1691 and mostly treat the subjects of local currencies, trade 
routes, and accounting matters; see The Journal of Zak'aria of Agulis. 
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Beirut, where its director Stefan Leder and the editor of its prestigious 
series Bibliotheca Islamica have agreed to undertake this edition and 
to include a study of the work longer than what is the usual policy of 


the series. 


Leipzig and New York, July 2017. 
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on many of his notebook’s pages, yet it did not reach his doorsteps. 
Sadly, as our own project continued to flourish, our weaver’s 
hometown suffered in the cruel reality of the Syrian civil war. As 
this reality inevitably made obsolete any wish to explore the archives 
and family libraries of this town, it has most certainly also destroyed 
some of the places and structures that had remained throughout the 
centuries since Kamäl al-Din laid eyes on or even mentioned them in 


his notebook. 


We owe thanks to several individuals and institutions that lent 
their help. Christoph K. Neumann (Munich) has taken a look at 
the passages in Ottoman and suggested readings. Alev Masarwa 
(Münster) has explained the peculiarities of a chronogram by the poet 
Mämayya. Amanda Phillips (Virginia) kindly suggested readings and 
techniques for entering into the study of Ottoman textiles; Vivek 
Gupta has been a generous host at the American Numismatic Society, 
where we visited to see the coins our weaver so often writes about in 
his text. We were able to see the volume in Gotha to check uncertain 
readings and the codicological features and our research met with the 
open support by the director of the Forschungsbibliothek, Dr. Kathrin 
Paasch, and the then curator of Oriental manuscripts, Mareike Beez. 
We presented aspects of this work before audiences at the Université 
de Paris-Sorbonne, the Annemarie Schimmel Kolleg at Universität 
Bonn, the ALEA seminar headed by Thomas Bauer at Universität 
Münster, the Orient-Institut Beirut, the MESA Annual Meeting in 
Boston, Rutgers University —New Brunswick, Barnard College of 
Columbia University, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and we 
are grateful for the encouragement, critiques, and suggestions from 


our listeners. 


We are particularly happy about the interest of the Orient-Institut 
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its features, especially the interconfessional perspectives the author 
offers, so much unlike his contemporaries. The unusual appearance 
and content of this volume stuck with both of us and when by chance 
we met on a conference in 2015 the idea was born to edit the text 
and accompany this edition with a study of its value and some of its 
peculiarities. This edition would not have come to fruition or even 
been undertaken without the mutual encouragement and support of 
both of us. 


This edition is the product of a fruitful collaboration and has profited 
from our respective expertise. Both the transcription cum annotation 
as the preceding study bear traces of both contributors in all its parts, 
even though each has concentrated on specific topics. As a result, the 
product of one’s labour would have been less accurate were it not for 
the other’s many and substantial interventions. 


The many references to manuscript notes throughout the following 
observations are based on Liebrenz’ systematic collecting of them 
over the last years that have been made possible through funding by 
the German Research Association (DFG)® and the European Social 
Fund (ESF).® Richardson’s research was funded by a European 
Commission-funded Marie Curie fellowship at Universität Münster 
from 2012 to 2014, a research fellowship at the Annemarie Schimmel 
Kolleg for Mamluk Studies at Universität Bonn in 2014-2015, and a 
Scholar Incentive Award from Queens College of The City University 
of New York. 


Kamäl al-Din lived through uncertain times and war was a topic 


(3) In 2008-2013, the Refaiya-project enabled Liebrenz to catalogue several collections 
and publish data from Leipzig online (http:/www.refaiya.uni-leipzig.de). 

(4) In 2013-2014, the ESF-project “Wissensrohstoff Text” helped collect the manuscript 
notes from Gotha. 


Preface 


The year 2013 was a surprisingly busy one for a slim Arabic text from 
the superb collection of Oriental manuscripts at Schloss Friedenstein 
in Gotha. The volume orient. À 114, after laying dormant for roughly 
two centuries without any scholarly attention, caught the eyes of two 
researchers on their independent pursuits. Kristina Richardson was 
attracted by the sign alphabet which is found on its opening pages, 
recognizing it as the only description of a pre-colonial finger alphabet, 
and wondered about its applicability to studies of historical linguistics. 
She was also struck by Kamaäl al-Din’s inclusion of “the language of 
Gypsies” as a tongue that he could encounter in Aleppo. In the course 
of our work, Richardson independently published studies on the finger 
alphabet and on the “language of the Gypsies” mentioned by Kamaäl 
al-Din.® Boris Liebrenz was perusing the collection to catalogue its 
manuscript notes.®) He recognized immediately the rarity of many of 


(1) See Richardson: “New Evidence” and “Tracing a Gypsy Mixed Language”. Her 
monograph entitled Gypsies in the Medieval Islamic World: À History of the Ghuraba’ is 
under contract with I. B. Tauris Press, Early and Medieval Islamic World Series. 

(2) The manuscript notes of owners, readers, donors and other people that shed a light on 
the history of the books and texts are being presented in an online database: 
http://www.manuscripts-gotha.uni-jena.de/indexpage?searchclass=-secentry&XSL. 
lastPage.SESSION-%2Findexpage%3Fsearchclass”3Dsecentry 
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